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HU SHIH 


Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China 
Its History and Method * 


Is CH’AN (ZEN) BEYOND OUR UNDERSTANDING? 


For more than a quarter of a century, my learned friend, Dr. Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki, formerly of the Otani University, Kyoto, Japan, has been interpreting 
and introducing Zen Buddhism to the Western world. Through his untiring 
effort and through his many books on Zen, he has succeeded in winning an 
audience and a number of followers, notably in England. 

As a friend and as a historian of Chinese thought, I have followed Suzuki's 
work with keen interest. But I have never concealed from him my disappoint- 
ment in his method of approach. My greatest disappointment has been that, 
according to Suzuki and his disciples, Zen is illogical, irrational, and, there- 
fore, beyond our intellectual understanding. In his book Living by Zen 
Suzuki tells us: 


If we are to judge Zen from our common-sense view of things, we shall find the ground 
sinking away under our feet. Our so-called rationalistic way of thinking has apparently 
no use in evaluating the truth or untruth of Zen. It is altogether beyond the ken of 
human understanding. All that we can therefore state about Zen is that its uniqueness 
lies in its irrationality or its passing beyond our logical comprehension.* 


It is this denial of the capability of the human intelligence to understand and 
evaluate Zen that I emphatically refuse to accept. Is the so-called Ch’an or 
Zen really so illogical and irrational that it is “altogether beyond the ken of 


' human understanding” and that our rational or rationalistic way of thinking 
is of no use “in evaluating the truth and untruth of Zen”? 


The Ch’an (Zen) movement is an integral part of the history of Chinese 


- Buddhism, and the history of Chinese Buddhism is an integral part of the 
ry general history of Chinese thought. Ch’an can be properly understood only 


in its historical setting just as any other Chinese philosophical school must 
be studied and understood in its historical setting. 





* This essay, substantially with little change but without the Chinese characters, will be included in a 
volume entitled Vision and Action: Essays in Honor of Horace Kallen on His Seventieth Birthday, soon 
to be published by the Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 

*Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: Sanseido Press, 1949), p. 20. 
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The main trouble with the “irrational” interpreters of Zen has been that 
they deliberately ignore this historical approach. “Zen,” says Suzuki, “is above 
space-time relations, and naturally even above historical facts.”” Any man i 
who takes this unhistorical and anti-historical position can never understand == 
the Zen movement or the teaching of the great Zen masters. Nor can he 
hope to make Zen properly understood by the people of the East or the West. 
The best he can do is to tell the world that Zen is Zen and is altogether 
beyond our logical comprehension. 

But if we restore the Zen movement to its “space-time relations,” that is, 
place it in its proper historical setting, and study it and its seemingly strange 
teachings as “historical facts,” then, but not until then, an intelligent and 
rational understanding and appreciation of this great movement in Chinese 
intellectual and religious history may yet be achieved. 


SHEAN-HUI AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CHINESE CH’AN 





What follows is a new history of the Chinese Ch’an (Zen) movement which 
I have reconstructed on the basis of authentic records* hitherto neglected or 
distorted but now clarified and strongly supported by eighth- and ninth- 
century documents hidden away for over a thousand years in a sealed-cave | 
library in the desert region of Tunhuang % # in modern Kansu and only © 
recently edited and published in China and Japan.* Both Suzuki and I have 7 


* Essays in Zen Buddhism (London: Luzac and Company, 1927), Second Series, p. 189. 
*These records include the following: 

A. Wang Wei = #E (699-759), Liu-Tsu Néng-Ch’an-Shih Pei 7< if] BE OM fifi PE (“Biographical 
Monument of the Ch’an Master Hui-néng”) in T’eng Wén Ts’ui Jf 30 FE , section 63. 

B. Tsung-mi 32% (died 841), Yiian-Chiao-Ching Ta-Shu Shib-I Ch’so [Al HE K He FE MED v3 
(A Detailed Commentary on the Y iian-Chiao-Ching, Siitra of Perfect Enlightenment) in the Kyoto wd 
Supplement of the Tripitaka, 1. xiv. 3b, containing biographical notes on Hui-néng and Shén-hui. ry 

C. Tsung-mi, Ch’an-Yiian-Chu-Ch’iian-Chi Tu Hsit WH A FH PETE BP FE (General Preface to the = 
Collection of Source-Material of the Ch’an Schools—“The Fountainbeads of Ch’an”) in Taishé as 
Tripitaka, 2015, 48. i 

D. Chan-ming $f Sf (918-999), Sung Kao-Séng Chuan RG A MM (The Sung Series of Biog- 
rapbies of Eminent Monks), Book 8, containing the biographies of Hui-néng and Shén-hui. 

*Of these newly discovered materials—the Tunhuang Manuscripts—I wish to mention here only the 
following published ones: 

A. Shén-Hui Ho-Shang 1 Chi ith @ $n ff Ut SR (The Surviving Works of the Monk Shén-Hui), 
consisting of three Tunhuang MSS. nos. 3047a, 3047b, and 3488, of the Paul Pelliot Collection at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and one MS. no. S.468, of the Sir Aurel Stein Collection at 
the British Museum. Edited and published with a new biography of Shén-hui by Hu Shih, Shanghai, 


A complete French translation of Hu Shih’s edition of these four MSS. has been published by 
Jacques Gernet under the title ““Entrétiens du Maitre de Dhyana Chen-houei du Ho-tsé,” in Publi- 
cations de Vécole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Vol. XXXI, Hanoi, 1949. Gernet has also published 
“Biographie du Maitre Chen-houei du Ho-tsé,” in Journal Asiatique, Tome CCXXXIX, 1951. 


B. Ho-Tsé Shén-Hui Ch’an-Shib Yii-Lu fay & ih @& Ui fii HER (Discourses of the Ch’an Master 


1930. They are referred to in this paper as Shén-hui’s Discourses. , § 
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taken part in the editing and publishing of some of the newly discovered 
materials. : 

The story will begin with the year A.D. 700, when the Empress Wu %/a 
(who reigned as “Emperor” from 690 to 705) invited an old Ch’an monk of 
the Lanka School #% fm % ° to pay her a visit at the capital city of Changan. 
The monk was Shén-hsiu # % , who was then already over ninety years old 
and had long been famous for his dhyana (meditation) practice and ascetic 
life at his hilly retreat in the Wutang Mountains # #% 1) in modern Hupei..” 
The imperial invitation was so earnest and insistent that the aged monk 
finally accepted. 

When he arrived in 701, he had to be carried in a chair to the imperial audi- 
ence. The Empress was said to have done him the unusual honor of curtsying 
and making him a guest in one of her palaces. Her two emperor-sons (whom 
she had deposed successively in 684 and 690) and the whole Court worshipped 
him and sat at his feet. For four years he was honored as “the Lord of the 
Law at the Two National Capitals of Changan and Loyang, and the Teacher 
of Three Emperors.” When he died in 705, he was mourned by the Court 
and hundreds of thousands of the populace. By imperial order, three monas- 
teries were built in his memory, one at the Capital, one at his birthplace in 
Honan, and one at the place of his ch’an life. A brother of the two emperors 
and Chang Yiieh 5 ® , the great prose writer of the day, wrote his biographi- 
cal monuments. 

In Chang Yiieh’s text, this genealogical line of Shén-hsiu’s Buddhist de- 
scent was made public: 


1. Bodhidharma # #2 ¥ # ° 4. Tao-hsin 411% (died 651) 


2. Hui-k’o @4 5. Hung-jén 5h % (died 674) 
3. Séng Ts’an ff % 6. Shén-hsiu # % 





Shén-Hui of Ho-tsé), consisting of another Tunhuang MS. more or less corresponding to the Pelliot 
MS. no. 3047a published by Hu Shih. This MS. came to the possession of Mitsui Ishii of Japan,who, 
in 1932, made a collotype reprint of it for private circulation. In 1934, Suzuki collated the Ishii 
MS. with the Hu Shih edition and published a new edition in movable type under the above title. 
This MS. lacks the beginning parts (pp. 97-103 of Hu Shih ed.), but contains additional material 
at the end (pp. 49-67 of Suzuki ed.), including a sketch of the life-story of the Sixth Patriarch, 
Hui-néng (pp. 60-64). 

* The School of Lanka was named after the Lawhkavatara Sitra which its founder, Bodhidharma, was said 
to have told his followers to regard as “the only translated Scripture which, if followed in conduct, 
may lead to salvation.” The school was noted for the ascetic (#ou-#’0, dbita in Sanskrit) life of its 
followers, each monk allowing himself only one dress, one bowl and two needles, and begging one meal 
a day, and living under trees or in caves or hills faraway from human dwelling places. See Hu Shih, 
“Léng-Chia Tsung K’ao” #% i) 3 3§ (A Study of the Lanka School) in Hu Shib. Lun Hsiieh Chin 
Chu #A Ti Hq BAIL A (Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1935), pp. 198-238. 

*For a traditional account of Bodhidharma, see Suzuki, Essays, First Series, pp. 163-178. For a more 

critical account, see Hu Shih, “Development of Zen Buddhism in China,” The Chinese Social and 

Political Science Review, Vol. XV, no. 4, 486-489. 
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After Shén-hsiu’s death, two of his disciples, P’u-chi # #% (died 739) and 
I-fu 8 if (died 732), continued to be honored as National Teachers of the 
Empire. In their biographical monuments after death, the same genealogical 
line was mentioned. 

This list remained unchallenged for thirty years. It was probably accepted 
as one of the several lines of descent in the Lanka school since the days of 
Bodhidharma. 

But in the year 734, when P’u-chi was still at the height of his power and 
prestige, a southern monk by the name of Shén-hui #*! #¥ stood up at a large 
gathering in a monastery in Huatai *# % in modern Honan and openly chal- 
lenged the line of descent claimed by Shén-hsiu and his school as not true 
and not historical. 

“Bodhidharma,” said this strange monk, “gave to Hui-k’o a robe 
(chia-sha ® ® ) as testimonial of the transmission of the true Law. This robe 
was handed down by Hui-k’o to his chosen successor, and in four generations 
it came to Hung-jén. But Hung-jén gave it, not to Shén-hsiu, but to 
Hui-néng & 88 of Shaochou #94 in the South.” And he went on to say: 
“Even Shén-hsiu himself always said that the robe of transmission had gone 
to the South. That is why he never claimed in his life-time that he was the 
sixth successor. But now the Ch’an master P’u-chi claims that he is the 
seventh generation, thereby falsely establishing his teacher, Shén-hsiu, to be 
the sixth successor. That is not to be permitted.” 

One monk at the meeting raised this warning: “You are attacking the Ch’an 
master P’u-chi who is nationally known and nationally honored. Are you not 
risking your own life?” To this Shén-hui replied: “I have called this solemn 
gathering for the sole purpose of determining the true teaching and settling 
a great question of right and wrong—for the benefit of all who ) Mesire to 
learn the Truth. I do not care for my own life.” 

And he declared that the teaching of Shén-hsiu and P’u-chi was false, 
because it recognized only Gradual Enlightenment, while “the great teachers 
of the School, throughout six generations, have all taught ‘the sword must 
pierce directly through,’ directly pointing to the sudden realization of one’s 
nature: they never talked about gradations of enlightenment. All those who 
want to learn the Tao (Way) must achieve Sudden Enlightenment to be 
followed by Gradual Cultivation. It is like child-birth, which is a sudden 





According to my studies, Bodhidharma arrived in South China about 470-475 A.D. and lived in 
China for about fifty years, mostly in the North. This view differs radically from the traditional 
story which says that he arrived in China in 520 or 527 and that he returned to India after only nine 
years of sojourn in China. 
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nd | affair, but the child will require a long process of nurture and education 

he § before he attains his full bodily and intellectual growth.” 

al § And he condemned the formula of dhyana practice taught by P’u-chi and 
q his fellow students of the great Shén-hsiu—a fourfold formula of “concentrat- 

ed ff ing the mind in order to enter dhyana, settling the mind in that state by watch- 

of & ing its forms of purity, arousing the mind to shine in insight, and finally con- 


trolling the mind for its inner verification.” Shén-hui said all this is “hindrance 


nd © to bodhi (enlightenment).” And he swept aside all forms of sitting in medita- 
ge 3 tion (tso-ch’an &#%; Japanese, zazem) as entirely unnecessary. He said: “If 
al- it is right to sit in meditation, then why should Vimalakirti scold Sariputta for 
ue sitting in meditation in the woods?” “Here in my school, to have no thoughts 
4 is meditation-sitting, and to see one’s original nature is dhyana (ch’an).” 
be | Thus Shén-hui proceeded from denunciation of the most highly honored 
be 4 school of the empire to a revolutionary pronouncement of a new Ch’an which 
ns renounces ch’an itself and is therefore no ch’an at all. This doctrine of Sudden 
to | Enlightenment he does not claim as his own theory or that of his teacher, the 
y: illiterate monk Hui-néng of Shaochou, but only as the true teaching of all the 
ne & six generations of the school of Bodhidharma.’ 
he @ All this, according to the newly discovered documents, took place in 734 
he @ in a monastery in Huatai, which was a provincial capital fairly far away from 
be | the great cities of Changan and Loyang. In 739, the Ch’an master P’u-chi 
F died. In his biographical monument written by the famous Li Yung # & 
ann «(CU (678-747), the genealogical line from Bodhidharma to Shén-hsiu was 
o UCU repeated with the significant statement that, before his death, he told his 
on (CU disciples, “I was entrusted by my deceased Master with the transmission of 
ng 3 the Secret Seal of the Law,” which had come down from Bodhidharma. Was 
to this an indirect reply to Shén-hui’s attack by deliberately emphasizing that 
q the genealogical line was the only line of secret apostolic succession? 
cc, In 745, the heretic monk Shén-hui was called to the Ho-tsé Monastery at 
— Loyang, the eastern capital of the Empire, from which monastery was derived 


the title “The Master of Ho-tsé #7 # X fii” by which Shén-hui has been 





“ 4 known to posterity. He arrived at Loyang at the advanced age of seventy-seven 
_ ;, and remained there more than eight years. From his exalted pulpit in a great 

monastery, he now repeated his open challenge that the line of transmission 
be claimed by the school of Shén-hsiu, I-fu, and P’u-chi was not historical, and 
- that their teaching of Gradual Enlightenment was false. He was an eloquent 
‘i preacher and a dramatic storyteller. Many apocryphal stories about Bodhi- 
nal 4 "The doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment was first taught by the philosophical monk Tao-shéng 38 4 
ine % who died in a.v. 434. See Hu Shih, “Development of Zen Buddhism in China,” The Chinese Social 


and Political Science Review, Vol. XV, no. 4, 483-485. 
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dharma’s life, such as his interview with the Emperor of Liang and the tale 
of the second Patriarch’s cutting off his own arm to show his earnest desire 
for instruction, were first invented by him and later came to be further 
embellished and incorporated into the general traditional history of Chinese 
Ch’an. 

His Discourses (Yiilu 78%) (in my edition of Shén-Hui Ho-Shang 
1-Chi ®t @ #0 ff BM of 1930 and in Suzuki's edition of Ho-tsé Shén-Hui 
Ch’an-Shib Y iilu i & ih Gr iit (ii 5% Hk Of 1934) shows that he was in friendly 
contact and discussion with a number of prominent literati and statesmen 
of the age. From this group he selected the poet Wang Wei = #€ (died 759) 
to be the biographer of his teacher, Hui-néng of Shaochou. In this, un- 
doubtedly the earliest biography of Hui-néng (probably never cut on stone, 
but preserved in T’ang Wén Ts’'ui [8 3C¥ section 63), it was definitely 
stated that the Ch’an master Hung-jén regarded his Southern “barbarian” 
lay laborer as having alone understood his teaching and, when he was dying, 
gave him “the robe of the Patriarchs” and told him to go away. 

Meanwhile, Shén-hui’s eloquence and popular teaching were attracting a 
tremendous following, so tremendous that in 753 the martyr-statesman Lu I 
lif % , Chief of Imperial Censors, memorialized the throne that the Abbot of 
the Ho-tsé Monastery was “gathering large crowds of people around him and 
might be suspected of some conspiracy injurious to the interests of the State.” 
The Emperor Hsiian-tsung & * (reigned 713-756, died 762) sent for Shén- 
hui and, after an interview with him, exiled him to live in Iyang t in 
Kiangsi, whence he was transferred to three other places in the next two years. 

But at the end of his third year of exile (755-756), there broke out the 
great rebellion of General An Lu-shan ** ll which for a time threatened 
to overthrow the great T’ang Dynasty. The rebel armies, starting out from the 
northeastern provinces and sweeping across the northern plains, were able in 
a few months to capture the eastern capital (Loyang) and shatter all passes 
leading to Changan. The capital fell in July, 756. The Emperor hurriedly 
left the city in most pitiful and humiliating circumstances and fled to Chengtu, 
leaving the heir apparent in the northwest to take charge of affairs. The heir 
apparent was proclaimed the new sovereign and was able to organize a govern- 
ment and rally the loyal armies to fight the rebellion and save the Empire. In 
757, both capitals were recovered. The rebellion was suppressed in the course 
of six years. 

When the new government was formed in 756, the great problem was how 
to raise money to carry on the war. One of the emergency measures was to sell 
an increased number of Buddhist “licenses” (tu-tieh HEM) for ordaining new 
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le monks and nuns. To push the sales, it was necessary to hold preaching and 
e proselyting meetings in the cities to open the hearts and the purses of men and 
of women. The great eloquence and popularity of the exiled monk Shén-hui 
se was remembered, probably by his Ch’an friends like Miao Chin-ch’ing #4 7 
and Fang Kuan #4 who had become leaders in the war government. So, at 
4 the age of 89, Shén-hui returned to the recaptured but ruined city of Loyang 
uC and preached to huge crowds. It was recorded that his preaching meetings 
ly were most successful in fund-raising, and made no mean contribution to the 
n war effort. 
)) The new Emperor, in appreciation of his work, invited him to visit him at 
n- his restored palace and ordered the Department of Works to accelerate the 
e, building of his quarters at the Ho-tsé Monastery. The banished heretic became 
ly the honored guest of the Empire. He died in 760 at the age of ninety-two. 
a” el In 770, an imperial decree named his chapel “The Hall of Praj#a (insight) 
is Transmission of the True School.” The learned Ch’an historian Tsung- 
mi 1% # (died 841) reports that in 796 Emperor Té-tsung #2 asked the 
-a || heir apparent to call a council of Ch’an masters to determine the true teach- 
iI ing of Ch’an and settle the controversy about the direct and collateral lines 
of of transmission. Subsequently an imperial decree was issued establishing “the 
nd Master of Ho-tsé” (Shén-hui) as the Seventh Patriarch. This seems to have 
2.” implied that his teacher, the illiterate monk Hui-néng of Shaochou, was 
n- recognized as the Sixth Patriarch. 
in In 815, at the request of the Viceroy of Lingnan, an imperial decree con- 
rs. ferred posthumous honors on Hui-néng, who “had died 106 years ago” (which 
he would date his death in 711 instead of the traditional date of 713). The decree 
ed designated him “The Master of Great Insight.” The local Buddhists and lay 
the public requested two of the great writers of the age, Liu Tsung-yiian ) %% 7 
in (died 819) and Liu Yii-hsi #!% (died 842), to write two biographical 
ses monuments in memory of Hui-néng. In both texts, the authors unhesitatingly 
dly referred to Hui-néng as the Sixth Patriarch after Bodhidharma. The contro- 
% ~ versy had long been over, and the victory of Shén-hui’s fight had been 
eir || complete. 
rn- : HUI-NENG, THE SO-CALLED SIXTH PATRIARCH 
In What do we know of the illiterate monk Hui-néng, the established Sixth 
—_ Patriarch? 
In an early fragmentary document known as “Records of the. Masters and 
a the Law of the Lanka School” (Léng-Chia Jén Fa Chih BMA RE) writ- 
se 


ten shortly after the death of Shén-hsiu in 706 by one of the latter’s fellow 
students—which was quoted in another history of the Lanka School written 
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a little later and preserved among the Tunhuang manuscripts—it was stated 
that the Lanka Master Hung-jén (the so-called Fifth Patriarch, who died in 
674) had said before his death that there were eleven disciples who could 
carry on his teaching. This list of eleven includes Shén-hsiu as number one, 
Chih-hsin # # of Tzichou #3 in modern Szechwan as number two, Hui- 
néng of Shaochou as number eight, and seven other fairly well-known monks 
and one layman. The second man on the list, Chih-hsin (died 702), was a 
teacher of Ch’an in western China from whom descended two important 
schools which the historian Tsung-mi mentioned as two of the seven important 
schools of Ch’an of the eighth century. I am inclined to regard this list of 
eleven disciples of Hung-jén as fairly authentic, because it was probably 
made before Shén-hui put forth his dramatic challenges and long before the 
two schools descended from Chih-hsin became nationally famous. 

Therefore, we may conclude that Hui-néng was one of the eleven better- 
known disciples of the Lanka Ch’an Master Hung-jén. The claim that he 
alone was the secret transmitter of the true teaching and the inheritor of 
“the robe of the Patriarchs” was in all probability a myth of Shén-hui’s 
invention. 

According to Wang Wei’s biographical account (written about 734 and 
already referring to Shén-hui’s being persecuted for his “desire to present to 
his prince a precious pearl”), Hui-néng was born of a lowly family in an area 
in Lingnan where aborigines lived in peace with Chinese people. In Shén- 
hui’s brief account of Hui-néng’s life, and in the T’an-ching # #2 —the Sara 


of Hui-néng—he was called a “Ke lao” #8 3 , one of the aboriginal peoples of 4 
the southwest. He was a manual laborer, moving northward and finding work 


at the monastery where the master Hung-jén presided. He had a good mind 
and absorbed what was taught and practiced there. After the alleged trans- 
mission of the Patriarchal robe, he returned to the South where for sixteen 


years he lived among the poor and the lowly, the farmers and the small trades- 


men. Then he was discovered by a teacher of the Parinirvana Sitra who 
ordained him and started him on his own teaching career. 

What did he teach? Wang Wei said that he taught forbearance, saying that 
“he who forbears (jén #.) denies his own life and is therefore selfless.” “This 
formed his first vow and his principal teaching.” “He often said with a sigh: 
“To give even all the Seven Treasures as alms, or to practice {ch’an} conduct for 
even myriads of years, or to write with all the ink in the universe—none of 


these can compare with a life of non-activity (wa-wei #%%% ) and infinite | 


Ld 


love’. 
Liu Tsung-yiian’s text, written in 816, says that “his teaching began with 
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the goodness of human nature and ended with the goodness of human nature. 
There is no need of plowing or weeding: it was originally pure.” 

From these and from Shén-hui’s stressing of Sudden Enlightenment, we 
may infer that this Southern master of lowly and “Ke lao” origin probably 
was a “t’ou-t’0” SABE (dhata) ascetic, as most of earlier members of the Lanka 
School were, whose first principle, according to Bodhidharma, was forbear- 
ance of all insult and suffering.* 

He probably learned from his life-experience among the simple folks that 
there was the real possibility of opening the hearts and minds of men through 
some act of sudden awakening. Shén-hui used the proverbial expression “the 
sword pierces directly through.” The Chinese people to this day have trans- 
lated the notion of sudden enlightenment into a simple proverb: “He lays 
down the butcher’s cleaver, and immediately becomes a Buddha.” 

That was probably the kind of simple and direct message which Hui-néng 
had for the poor and the lowly who understood him and loved him. He made 
light of “all the ink in the universe,” and left no writing.” 


Thus the first Chinese School of Ch’an was established through Shén-hui’s | 
thirty years (730-760) of bitter fighting and popular preaching, and through 
the official recognition of Hui-néng as the Sixth Patriarch and Shén-hui as the 
Seventh Patriarch of “the True School.” 

By the last quarter of the eighth century, there began a great stampede in 
the Ch’an schools—a stampede of almost every teacher or school of Ch’an to 
join the school of Hui-néng and Shén-hui. It was not easy, however, to claim 
a tie to Shén-hui, who had died only too recently. But Hui-néng had died early 
in the eighth century, and his disciples were mostly unknown ascetics who lived 


*See Suzuki’s translation of Bodhidharma’s teachings in Essays, First Series, pp. 178-181. 

* A Note on the T’an-ching 1) #%. The book called The Siitra of the Sixth Patriarch (Lin-Tsu T’an- 
Ching 7\ tl 24 #E ) or The Siitra of Hui-Néng which has been translated into English by Wong Mou- 
lam under the title of The Sitra of Wei Lang (London; The Buddhist Society, 1944) is a work of 
dubious authenticity. It was probably originally composed late in the eighth century. But the original 
text has been greatly revised and greatly enlarged by later interpolations throughout the ages so that 
the current edition (on which the English translation was based) is about twice the length of the oldest 
text preserved in the Tunhuang caves and brought to the British Museum by Sir Aurel Stein in 1907. 
This earliest text is now accessible in the Taishé Tripitaka, 2007, 48, and also in Suzuki’s edition of 1934. 

This earliest text contains about 11,000 Chinese characters. The current edition contains about 22,000 
characters. So about half of the current edition of the T’an-ching represents the interpolations and 
additions of the last ten centuries. 

Internal evidence shows that even the oldest text of Tunhuang is made up of two parts, the second 
half being apparently a later addition. 

What can we say of the first half—the original text—of the T’an-ching? Twenty years ago I suggested 
that Shén-hui was probably the author, because the major ideas contained in it were undoubtedly taken 
from Shén-hui’s Discourses. I have since modified my earlier opinion. I now suggest that the original 
T’an-ching was composed by an eighth-century monk, most likely a follower of Shén-hui’s school, who 
had read the latter’s Discourses and decided to produce a Book of the Sixth Patriarch by rewriting his 
life-story in the form of fictionized autobiography and by taking a few basic ideas from Shén-hui and 

padding them into Sermon of Hui-néng. 
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and died in their hilly retreats. One could easily claim to have paid a visit to 
some of them. So, in the last decades of the century, some of those unknown 
names were remembered or discovered. Two of those names thus exhumed 
from obscurity were Huai-jang 1 ® of the Héng Mountains #1) in Hunan, 
and Hsing-ssii 7 of the Ch’ing-yuan Mountains # Jt ii of Kiangsi. Neither 
of these names appeared in Shén-hui’s brief sketch of Hui-néng’s life-story 
(at the end of Suzuki’s edition of the Discourses), which contains four names 
of his disciples, or in the oldest text of the T’an-ching, which mentions ten 
names. 

Ma-tsu % fl (Baso in Japanese), one of the greatest Ch’an masters of the 
age, originally came from the Ching-chung School ## # in Chengtu, which 
was one of the two Ch’an schools tracing their origin to the Lanka monk 
Chih-hsin, one of the above-mentioned eleven disciples of Hung-jén. But 
when Ma-tsu died in 788, his biographer wrote that he had studied under 
Huai-jang, and learned the truth of sudden enlightenment from him. An- 
other great master of the age, Hsi-ch’ien # #8 (died 790), generally known 


as “Shih-t’ou” 4 5A (the Rock), was said to have studied under Hsing-ssi. ; 
There was an old school of Ch’an, long known as the School of the Ox-head = 
Hill 4* il) (near the modern city of Nanking), which was founded by the © 


monk Fa-yung #& fi (died 657), a contemporary of the Buddhist historian 
Tao-hsiian (died 667). Tao-hsiian wrote Fa-yung’s biography in 2433 words 


without mentioning that he had any connection with the Lanka School of | 
Bodhidharma. But in the eighth century, the monks of the Ox-head School | 
were willing to acknowledge that their founder was at one time a student of © 
Tao-hsin, “the Fourth Patriarch” after Bodhidharma. Therefore, the founder 7 


of the Ox-head School became the spiritual “uncle” of the Sixth Patriarch. 


So, the great stampede went on. In the course of a hundred years, practi- P 
cally all Ch’an schools came to be spiritually and genealogically descended | 
from, or related to, Hui-néng, “the Sixth Patriarch of the True School of ‘ 


Ch’an.” 


THE SEVEN SCHOOLS OF CH’AN IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY é 
What I have sketched above—Shén-hui’s challenge and attack against the ~ 


school of “the Lord of the Law at the Two National Capitals of Changan and 


Loyang and the Teacher of Three Emperors,” his lifelong popular preaching © 
of a new and simple form of Buddhism based on the idea of sudden enlighten- | 
ment, his four-time banishment, and his final victory in the official recognition 3 
of his school as the True Schoo]—was historically not an isolated event, but | 
only a part of a larger movement which may be correctly characterized as an | 
internal reformation or revolution in Buddhism, a movement that had been © 
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fermenting and spreading throughout the eighth century in many parts of 
China, especially in the great South, from the western cities of Chengtu and 
Tziichou to the eastern centers of Buddhism in Yangchow Kiangning (Nan- 
king), and Hangchow, from the mountain retreats in Hunan and Kiangsi to 
the southern regions of Shaochou and Kuangchou. Shén-hui himself was a 
product of a revolutionary age in which great minds in the Buddhist and Ch’an 
schools were, in one way or another, thinking dangerous thoughts and preach- 
ing dangerous doctrines. 

Shén-hui was a political genius who understood the signs of the time and 
knew what to attack and how to do it. So he became the warrior and the states- 
man of the new movement and fired the first shot of the revolution. His long 
life, his great eloquence, and, above all, his courage and shrewdness carried the 
day, and a powerful orthodoxy was crushed. What appeared to be an easy and 
quick victory was probably due to the fact that his striking tactics of bold and 
persistent offensive attacks and his simple and popular preaching of more 
than two decades had already won for himself and his cause a tremendous 
following among the people and a large number of influential friends in in- 
tellectual and political circles. The poet Wang Wei, who wrote the earliest 
biographical account of Hui-néng at the time of Shén-hui’s exile, said in most 
unmistakable language that Hui-néng received from his teacher “the robe of 
the Patriarchs” and that the persecution of Shén-hui was an injustice. And Tu 
Fu ti (712-770), a friend of Wang Wei and the greatest poet of China, 
already had spoken of “the Ch’an of the Seventh Patriarch” in one of his long- 
est poems. The cause of Hui-néng and Shén-hui, therefore, was already. won 
long before its official establishment. 

The time was ripe, therefore, for the success of the revolution. And the 
stampede of the Ch’an schools to get on the band wagon was only further 
evidence that the victory was welcomed by the liberals, the radicals, and the 
heretics of the schools. To them, the victory must have meant a great liberation 
of thought and belief from the old shackles of tradition and authority. 


What do we know of the dangerous thoughts of the age? 

Before presenting the radical thinking of the Ch’an schools of the eighth 
century, it may be interesting to hear a severe critic who lived through the 
second half of that century and was greatly disturbed by the iconoclastic and 
revolutionary teachings of his day. I quote the following words from Liang 
Su 3% iti (753-793), one of the prose masters of the age, and a devout fol- 
lower of the old Ch’an of the T’ien-t’ai School * 77% which had had its 
heyday in the last decades of the sixth century under its founder, the great 
master Chih-i #84 (died 597), but which was burdened down by an ency- 
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clopedic scholasticism and was a declining school by the eighth century. 
“Nowadays,” said Liang Su, “few men have the true faith. Those who travel 
the path of Ch’an go so far as to teach the people that there is neither 
Buddha, nor Law (dharma) and that neither sin nor goodness has any sig- 
nificance. When they preach these doctrines to the average men or men 
below the average, they are believed by all those who live their lives of 
worldly desires. Such ideas are accepted as great truths which sound so 
pleasing to the ear. And the people are attracted by them just as the moths 
in the night are drawn to their burning death by the candle light. ... Such 
doctrines are as injurious and dangerous as the devil (Mara) and the ancient 
heretics.”*® Such was an eyewitness testimony of the popularity of the dan- 
gerous thoughts of the Ch’an teachers of his time. 

The learned monk Tsung-mi (died 841) devoted a lifetime to collecting the 
writings and recorded sayings of nearly a hundred teachers of Ch’an from Bo- 
dhidharma down to his own age. Unfortunately, his great collection, which he 
called “The Fountainheads of Ch’an,” has been lost. Only his “General Pref- 
ace” containing his analysis and criticism of the schools has survived. In this 
preface (which is a little book by itself), he analyzed the “modern” Ch’an 
movement into ten principal schools, which he classified under three main 
movements: (1) Those that taught “the extinction of false thoughts by culti- 
vating or controlling the mind”—that is, the schools of the old or Indian 
dhyana. (2) Those that taught that “nothing is real, and there is nowhere to 
abide,” and that “there is neither Truth [Law] to bind us, nor Buddhahood 
to attain.” These include the school of the Ox-head Hill and thé school of 
Hsi-ch’ien (Shih-t’ou). (3) Those that discarded all older forms of Ch’an 
and taught “a direct appeal to the mind or the nature of man.” This group 
includes the schools of Shén-hui and Ma-tsu. \ 

In a very voluminous commentary on a tiny “sétra”’—theY éan-Chiao- 
Ching WERE (the Satra of Perfect Enlightenment), which was most 
probably fabricated by Tsung-mi himself—there occurs a lengthy passage in 
which Tsung-mi lists the Seven Great Schools of Ch’an and gives a concise 
summary of the teachings of each. It is very remarkable that, of the seven, 
only three may be called the old Ch’an, while the other four are distinctly 
revolutionary. Without following his arrangement of the order of the schools, 
I shall present the older schools first: 

_ The three older schools were: (1) The Northern School of Shén-hsiu 
and his disciples, which Shén-hui had attacked as the Ch’an of gradual en- 
| lightenment. (2) A school in western China which practiced a peculiar way 


* Liang Su, “On the T’ien-t’ai School,” in T’ang Wén Ts’ui, section 61. 
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of pronouncing the one word “Fu” (Buddha) as the method of simplified 
contemplation. (3) The school of Chih-hsin, a fellow student with Shén- 
hsiu and Hui-néng, and the later school founded by Chih-hsin’s disciples 
at the Ching-chung Monastery ## *¥ in Chengtu. It was the tradition of 
these schools to simplify Ch’an to three sentences: “Don’t recall the past; 
don’t contemplate the future; don’t forget the path of wisdom.” It was from 
the last-named Ching-chung School that the famous Ma-tsu came. 

Even in this group of older schools, there was a clear tendency to break 
away from Indian dhyana practice and work out their own simplified form 
of contemplation. 

(4) The fourth school was that of the Pao-t’ang Monastery if ¥ at 
Chengtu, founded by the monk Wu-chu # f£ (died 774), who came out of 
the Ching-chung School and started a quite radical school of his own, in 
which “all forms of Buddhist religious practice—such as worship, prayer, 
repentance, recitation of the s#tras, painting the image of the Buddha, and 
copying Buddhist scriptures—were forbidden and condemned as foolish.” This 


' school inherited the “three sentences” from the mother school, but changed 


the third to read: “Don’t be foolish.” And to them “all thought, good or 
evil, is foolish and idle.” “No thought, no consciousness—that is the ideal.” 

(5) The fifth school, to which Tsung-mi himself claimed allegiance, was 
that of Shén-hui, which, as already noted, renounced all Ch’an practices and 
believed in the possibility of sudden enlightenment. Tsung-mi was very 
fond of quoting Shén-hui’s dictum: “The one word ‘Knowledge’ is the gate- 
way to all mysteries.” That sentence best characterizes Shén-hui’s intel- 
lectualistic approach. ) In his Discourses, he frankly said: “Here in my place, 
there is no such thing as ting % (samadhi, quietude), and nobody talks 
of concentration of the mind.” “Even the desire to seek bodhi (enlighten- 
ment) and achieve nirvana is foolish.” 


(6) /The sixth school was the Ox-head Hill School, an old school based 
on the philosophy of the Prajfiaparamita Sitras and the Madhyamika School 
of Nagarjuna. Under its new leaders in the eighth century, notably Hsiian-su 
“RH (died 752) and Tao-ch’in 31K (died 792), the school seemed to have 
become openly nihilistic and even iconoclastic. Tsung-mi says this school 
taught that “there is neither Truth [Law] to bind us, nor Buddhahood to 
attain.” “Even if there be a life better than nirvana, I say that that too is 
as unreal as a dream.” ) Hsiian-su’s biographer told this story: A butcher 
notorious for his great cruelty heard him speak and was moved to repentance. 
Hsiian-su accepted him and even went to his house and took meals with his 
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family. Tsung-mi says this school holds that “there is neither cultivation, 
nor no-cultivation; there is neither Buddha, nor no-Buddha.” 

(7X The seventh school was the great School of Tao-i #1 — (called Ma-tsu 
because of his family name Ma, died 788). Ma-tsu taught that “the Tao 
is everywhere and in everything. Every idea, every movement of the body— 
a cough, a sigh, a snapping of the fingers, or raising of the eyebrows—is the 
functioning of the Buddha-nature in man. Even love, anger, covetousness 
and hate are all functionings of the Buddha-nature.” Therefore, there is no 
need of a particular method of cultivation.) “Let the mind be free. Never 
seek to do good, nor seek to do evil, nor seek to cultivate the Tzo. Follow 
the course of Nature, and move freely. Forbid nothing, and do nothing. 
That is the way of the ‘free man,’ who is also called the ‘super-man.’” 
According to Tsung-mi, this school also holds that “there is neither Law 
{Truth} to bind us, nor Buddhahood to attain.” 

These are the schools of Chinese Ch’an as Tsung-mi knew them in the 
early years of the ninth century. The Pao-t’ang School was openly iconoclastic 
and even anti-Buddhistic. The three others were equally radical and probably 
even more iconoclastic in their philosophical implications. 

One of Ma-tsu’s famous disciples, T’ien-jan * % (died 824) of Tanhsia 
7+%% (Tanka in Japanese), was spending a night at a ruined temple with 
a few traveling companions. The night was bitterly cold and there was no 
firewood. He went to the Hall of Worship, took down the wooden image 
of the Buddha, and made a comfortable fire. When he was reproached by 
his comrades for this act of sacrilege, he said: “I was only looking for the 
Sarira (sacred relic) of the Buddha.” “How can you expect to find farira in 
a piece of wood?” said his fellow travelers. “Well,” said T’ien-jan, “then, I 
am only burning a piece of wood after all.” 

Such a story can be properly understood only in the light of the general 
intellectual tendencies of a revolutionary age.’ Professor Nukariya, in The 
Religion of the Samurai, twice quoted this story to show that Chinese Zen 
was iconoclastic. But Suzuki says: “Whatever the merit of Tanka from the 
purely Zen point of view, there is no doubt that such deeds as his are to be 
regarded as highly sacrilegious and to be avoided by all pious Buddhists.”** 

Those pious Buddhists will never understand Chinese Ch’an. And they 
will never understand another disciple of Ma-tsu’s, the lay scholar P’ang Yiin 
Jim #4, who left this famous dictum: “Do empty yourselves of everything 
that exists, and never reify anything that exists not.” This is truly a wonder- 
ful saying which is as sharp and as destructive as the famous “Occam’s razor”: 


“Suzuki, Essays, First Series, p. 317. 
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“Entities should not be unnecessarily multiplied.” Old P’ang’s dictum, “Never 
reify (shih) anything that exists not,” may be called “P’ang’s razor” or the 
razor of Chinese Ch’an, with which the medieval ghosts, the gods, the 
bodhisattvas and the Buddhas, the four stages of dhyana, the four formless 
states of samadhi, the six divine powers of the attained yoga practitioner, etc., 
were to be cut off and destroyed. 

That is the Chinese Ch’an of the eighth century, which, as I have said 
before, is no Ch’an at all, but a Chinese reformation or revolution within 


Buddhism. 


THE GREAT PERSECUTION AND THE 
POST-PERSECUTION ICONOCLASM 


But this reformation within Buddhism itself, this internal revolution within 
a section of Buddhism, had not gone far enough or long enough to save 
Buddhism from a catastrophic external revolution. This external revolution 
came in August, 845, in the form of the greatest persecution of Buddhism 
in the entire history of its two thousand years in China. 

/The Great Persecution was ordered by Emperor Wu-tsung # %# (841-846), 
who was undoubtedly under the strong influence of a few leading Taoist 
priests. But the persecution of 845-846, like those of 446, 574, and 955, 
also represented the deep-rooted centuries-long Chinese nationalistic resent- 
ment against Buddhism as a foreign and un-Chinese religion. ) Early in the 
ninth century, Han Yi *# %& (768-824), one of the greatest classical writers 
of China, published a famous essay in which he openly denounced Buddhism 
as un-Chinese, as a way of life of the barbarians. He frankly advocated a 
ruthless suppression: “Restore its people to human living! Burn its books! 
And convert its buildings to human dwellings!” Twenty-one years after his 
death, those savage slogans were carried out in every detail. 

(The Great Persecution lasted only two years, but long enough to destroy 
4,600 big temples and monasteries and over 40,000 minor places of worship 
and Ch’an retreat, confiscate millions of acres of landed property of the 
Church, free 150,000 male and female slaves or retainers of the temples and 
monasteries, and force 265,000 monks and nuns to return to secular life. 
Only two temples with thirty monks each were permitted to stand in each 
of the two capitals, Changan and Loyang. Of the 228 prefectures in the 
Empire, only the capital cities of the “first-grade” prefectures were permitted 
to retain one temple each with ten monks. Buddhist scriptures and images 
and stone monuments were destroyed wherever they were found. At the 
end of one of the persecution decrees, after enumerating what had already 
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been accomplished in the policy of Buddhist persecution, the Emperor said: 

“Henceforth the affairs of monks and nuns shall be governed by the Bureau 

of Affairs of Foreigners, thereby to show clearly that they belong to the 
religion of the barbarians.” 

' The persecution, disastrous and barbaric as it was, probably had the effect 
of enhancing the prestige of the Ch’an monks, who never had to rely upon 
the great wealth or the architectural splendor and extravagance of the great 
temples and monasteries. Indeed, they did not have to rely even upon the 
scriptures. And at least some of them had been theoretically or even overtly 
iconoclastic. 

’ In one of the unusually frank biographical monuments of the post- 
persecution period, the biographer of the monk Ling-yu @ 6 (died 853), 
a descendant of Ma-tsu and founder of the Kwei-shan 71) and Yang-shan 
1) Schools of Ch’an, tells us that at the time of the Great Persecution, 
Ling-yu simply put on the cap and dress of the layman when he was ordered 
to return to secular life. “He did not want to be in any way different from 
the people,” said the biographer. And when the persecution was over and 
the Buddhist religion was permitted to revive, the Governor of Hunan, 
who was a Buddhist and a friend of many leading Ch’an masters including 
Tsung-mi, invited Ling-yu to come out of his retirement and suggested that 
he should shave off his beard and hair. He refused to shave, saying with 
a smile: “Do you think that Buddhism has anything to do with my hair 
and beard?” But when he was repeatedly urged to shave, he yielded, again 
with a smile.’* That was the way a great Ch’an master looked at the Great 
Persecution. He did not seem to have been much disturbed. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the two greatest Ch’an teachers of the 
decades immediately following the persecution were the iconoclastic Hsiian- 
chien of Téshan ##10 and I-hsiian of Linchi 4 # (Rinzai in Japanese). 

Hsiian-chien # & (died 865), the spiritual ancestor of the Yiinmén #P4 
(Ummon in Japanese) and Fa-yen % flK (Hdgen in Japanese) Schools of 
the tenth century, taught a doctrine of “doing nothing” which harks back 
to Ma-tsu and reminds us of the philosophy of Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzii. “My 
advice to you,” said he, “is, take a rest and have nothing to do. Even if that 
little blue-eyed barbarian, Bodhidharma, should come back here and now, he 
could only teach you to do nothing. Put on your clothes, eat your food, and 
move your bowels. That’s all. No life-and-death [cycle] to fear. No trans- 
migration to dread. No nirvana to achieve, and no bodhi to acquire. Just 
try to be an ordinary human being, having nothing to do.” 


™Chéng Yi &6 A “Biographical Monument of Ling-yu,” in T’ang Wén Ts’ui, section 63. 
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He was fond of using the most profane language in speaking of things 
sacred in Buddhism. “Here, there is neither Buddha, nor Patriarchs. ... The 
bodhisattvas are only dung-heap coolies. Nirvana and bodhi are dead stumps 
to tie your donkeys to. The twelve divisions of the Sacred Teaching are 
only lists of ghosts, sheets of paper fit only for wiping the pus from your 
boils. And all the ‘four fruitions’ and ‘ten stages’ are mere ghosts lingering 
in gheir decayed graves. Have these anything to do with your salvation?” 

‘The wise seek not the Buddha. The Buddha is the great murderer who 
has seduced so many people into the pitfalls of the prostituting Devil.” 
“That old barbarian rascal [Buddha] claimed that he had survived the de- 
struction of three worlds. Where is he now? Did he not die after eighty 
years of life? Was he in any way different from you?” “O ye wise men, 
disengage your bodies and your minds! Free yourselves from all bondages, 

While Hsiian-chien lived and taught in western Hunan, his contemporary \ 
and possibly his student, I-hsiian %X (died 866), was opening his school | 
in the north—in the western part of modern Hopei. His school was known | 
as the Lin-chi School, which in the next two centuries became the most / 
influential school of Ch’an. 

The greatness of I-hsiian seems to lie in his emphatic recognition of the 
function of intellectual emancipation as the real mission of Chinese Ch’an. 
He said: “The mission of Bodhidharma’s corning to the East was to find 
a man who would not be deceived by men.” “Here in my place, I have not 
a single truth to give you. My work is only to free men from their bondage, 
to heal their illness, and to beat the ghosts out of them.” “Inwardly and 
outwardly, do try to kill everything that comes in your way. If the Buddha 
be in your way, kill the Buddha. If the Patriarchs be in your way, kill the 
Patriarchs. If the Arahats be in your way, kill them. If your father and 


mother be in your way, kill them too. ... That is the only path to your 
liberation, your freedom.” 
f’Be independent, and cling to nothing. ... Even though Heaven and 


Earth are turned upside down, I doubt not. Even though al! the Buddhas 
appear before my eyes, I have not the slightest gladness at heart. Even 
though the hell-fire of all the three underworlds burst open before me, I, 
have not the slightest fear.” 

“Recognize yourself! Wherefore do you seek here and seek there for your 
Buddhas and your bodhisattvas? Wherefore do you seek to get out of the 
three worlds? O ye fools, where do you want to go?” 

All this from Hsiian-chien and I-hsiian, written in the plain language 
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(pai-hua F18& ) of the people, is Chinese Ch’an, which, I repeat, is no Ch’an 
at all. 

But the pious Buddhists insist on telling us that all this was not naturalism 
or nihilism and was certainly not meant to be iconoclastic! They tell us 
that those great masters never intended to convey the sense which their 
plain and profane words seem to convey. They, we are told, talked in the 
language of Zen, which “is beyond the ken of human understanding”! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE METHOD OF CH’AN 


The age of Ch’an as an epoch in the history of Chinese thought covered 
about four hundred years—from about A.D. 700 to 1100. The first century 
and a half was the era of the great founders of Chinese Ch’an—the era of 
dangerous thinking, courageous doubting, and plain speaking. All authentic 
documents of that period show that the great masters, from Shén-hui and 
Ma-tsu to Hsiian-chien and I-hsiian, taught and spoke in plain and unmis- 
takable language and did not resort to enigmatic words, gestures, or acts. 
Some of the famous enigmatic answers attributed to Ma-tsu and his imme- 
diate disciples were undoubtedly very late inventions. 

But as the Ch’an schools became respectable and even fashionable in intel- 
lectual and political circles, there arose monks and lay dilettantes who talked 
and prattled in the language of the Ch’an masters without real understand- 
ing and without conviction. There was real danger that the great ideas of 
the founders of the Ch’an schools were deteriorating into what has been 
\ called “ch’an of the mouth-corners” (4’ou-t’ou ch’an © Siw), Moreover, 


Ch’an was rapidly replacing all other forms of Buddhism, and prominent 


Ch’an masters of the mountains were often called to head large city monas- 


teries. They had to perform or officiate at many Buddhist rituals of worship ; 
demanded by the public or the State even though they might sincerely believe 
that there were no Buddhas or bodhisattvas. Were they free to tell their 


powerful patrons, on whom the institution had to rely for support, that “the 
Buddha was a murderer who had seduced many people into the pitfalls of 


the Devil”? Could there be some other subtle but equally thought-provoking | 


way of expressing what the earlier masters had said outspokenly? 

All these new situations, and probably many others, led to the develop- 
ment of a pedagogical method of conveying a truth through a great variety 
of strange and sometimes seemingly crazy gestures, words, or acts. I-hsiian 
himself was probably the first to introduce these techniques, for he was 
famous for beating his questioner with a stick or shouting a deafening shout 
at him. It was probably no accident that his school, the Lin-chi school, 
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played a most prominent part during the next hundred years in the develop- 
ment of the peculiar methodology of Ch’an instruction to take the place of 
plain speaking. 

But this methodology with all its mad techniques is not so illogical and 
irrational as it has often been described. A careful and sympathetic examina- 
tion of the comparatively authentic records of the Ch’an schools and of the 
testimony of contemporary witnesses and critics has convinced me that 
beneath all the apparent madness and confusion there is a conscious and 
rational method which may be described as a method of education by the 
hard way, by letting the individual find out things through his own effort 
and through his own ever-widening life-experience. 

Broadly speaking, there are three stages or phases in this pedagogical 
method. 

First, there is the basic principle which was stated as pu shuo p’o Fit % , 
“never tell too plainly.” It is the duty of the teacher never to make things - 
too easy for the novice; he must not explain things in too plain language; 
he must encourage him to do his own thinking and to find out things for 
himself. Fa-yen % ii (died 1104), one of the greatest teachers of Ch’an, 
used to recite these lines of unknown authorship: 

You may examine and admire the embroidered drake. 

But the golden needle which made it, I'll not pass on to you. 
This is so important that Chu Hsi 4 #* (1130-1200), the greatest Confu- 
cianist thinker and teacher of the twelfth century, once said to his students: 
“The school of Confucius and that of Lao-tzi and Chuang-tzii left no great 
successors to carry on the work of the founders. But the Ch’an Buddhists 
can always find their own successors, and that is due to the fact that they are 
prepared to run the risk of explaining nothing in plain language, so that 
others may be left to do their own pondering and puzzling, out of which a 
real threshing-out may result.” One of the great Ch’an masters often said: “I 
owe everything to my teacher because he never explained anything plainly 
to me.” 

Secondly, in order to carry out the principle of “never tell too plainly,” 
the Ch’an teachers of the ninth and tenth centuries devised a great variety 
of eccentric methods of answering questions. If a novice should ask some such — 
question as “What is truth?” or “What is Buddhism?” the master would 
almost surely box him on the ear, or give him a beating with a cane, 
of retire into a stern silence. Some less rude teacher would tell the questioner 
to go back to the kitchen and wash the dishes. Others would answer ques- 
tions with seemingly meaningless or strikingly meaningful paradoxes. 
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Thus, when the master Wén-yen % f@ (died 949), founder of the Yiin- 
mén School, was asked “What is the Buddha like?” he answered: “A dried 
stick of dung.” (This is so profanely iconoclastic that Suzuki probably 
deliberately mistranslates it as “A dried-up dirt-cleaner,” which, of course, 
is incorrect and meaningless.) Such an answer is not nonsensical at all; it 
harks back to the iconoclastic teachings of his spiritual grandfather, Hsiian- 
chien, who had actually said: “The Buddha is a dried piece of dung of the 
barbarians, and sainthood is only an empty name.” 

Thus Liang-chia 2 % (died 869), one of the founders of the Ts’aoshan- 
Tungshan School ® ti , #4 i) , when asked the same question, said quietly: 
“Three chin Jr (about three pounds) of hemp,” which, too, is not meaning- 
less if one remembers the naturalistic thinking of some of the masters of 
the earlier era. 

But the novice in all probability would not understand. So, he retires to 
the kitchen and washes the dishes. He is puzzled and feels ashamed of his 
failure to understand. After some time, he is told to leave the place and 
try his luck elsewhere. Here he begins the third stage of his education— 


_ the third and most important phase of the pedagogical method, which was 
called hsing-chiao Tt “traveling on foot.” 


Those critics who call the Ch’an method irrational and mystical and, there- 
fore, “absolutely beyond the ken of human understanding,” are men who 
fail to appreciate the great educational value of this third phase, which con- | 
sists of sending the learner traveling from one hill to another, from one § 
school to another, studying under one master and then another. Many of 
the famous Ch’an masters spent fifteen or twenty or thirty years in traveling © 
and studying under many well-known masters. 

Let me cite what Chu Hsi said in deep appreciation of the value of “travel- © 
ing on foot” in the Ch’an schools. The great leader of the Neo-Confucianist © 
movement was sick in bed and was approaching his death, which came only 
a few months later. One of his favorite mature disciples, Ch’én Ch’iin PR, © 
had come to visit him and spend a few days at his school. One evening, Chu 
Hsi in his sickbed said to the visitor: “Now you must emulate the monk’s 
method of hsing-chiao (traveling on foot). That will enable you to meet 
the best minds of the empire, to observe the affairs and conditions of the 
country, to see the scenery and topography of the mountains and rivers, and 
to study the historical traces of the rise and fall, peace and war, right and 
wrong, of the past and present governments. Only in that way may you 
see the truth in all its varied respects. ... There was never a sage who knew 
nothing of the affairs of the world. There was never a sage who could not 
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deal with novel and changing situations. There was never a sage who sat 
alone in meditation behind closed doors. . . .” 

Let us return to our traveling novice, who, as a monk, travels always on 
foot, carrying only a stick, a bowl, and a pair of straw sandals. He begs all 
the way for his food and lodging, often having to seek shelter in ruined 
temples, caves, or deserted houses by the roadside. He suffers the severities 
of nature and sometimes has to bear the unkindness of man. 

He sees the world and meets all kinds of people. He studies under the 
great minds of the age and learns to ask better questions and have real 
doubts of his own. He befriends kindred souls with whom he discusses 
problems and exchanges views. In this way, his experience is widened and 
deepened, and his understanding grows. Then, one day, he hears a chance 
remark of a charwoman, or a frivolous song of a dancing girl, or smells the 
quiet fragrance of a nameless flower—and he suddenly understands! How 
true, “the Buddha was like a piece of dung”! And how true, “he is also 
like three pounds of hemp”! All is so evident now. “The bottom has 
dropped out of the bucket”: the miracle has happened. 

And he travels long distances back to his old master, and, with tears and 
with gladness at heart, he gives thanks and worships at the feet of his good 
teacher, who never made things easy for him. 

This is what I understand as the pedagogical method of Chinese Ch’an. 
This was what Chu Hsi understood when he sang: 


Last night the spring floods swelled the water in the river. 
Today the huge ship floats, as if it were feather-weighted. 
What could not be pulled or pushed before, 

Now moves on freely in the middle of the river. 


Was this Ch’an illogical and irrational and beyond our intellectual under- 
standing? I shall let Fa-yen, the great Ch’an master of the eleventh century, 
answer this question. Fa-yen one day asked his audience, “What is the Ch’an 
in my place?” And he told this story, which both Nukariya and Suzuki have 
translated before, and which I now render as follows: 


There was a man who made his livelihood by being an expert burglar. He had a son 
who saw his father growing old and decided that he should learn a trade, so that he 


might support his parents in old age. One day the son said, “Father, teach me a trade.” 
The father said, “Good.” 


That night, the expert burglar took his son to a big house where he made an opening 
in the wall, and both entered the house and came to a large cabinet. 

The father opened the lock of the cabinet, and told his son to get inside. As soon 
as the son got in, the father closed the door of the cabinet and replaced the lock securely. 
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The father now made quite a noise to arouse the people in the house. He then left 
the house by the same way he had come in, and went home. 

The men aid _wethén if the great house were aroused from their sleep. They searched 
the house and found the big hole in the wall. But nothing apparently had been stolen. 

Meanwhile, the boy in the locked cabinet was puzzled: “Why did father do this 
to me?” Then he realized that his problem was to get out. So, he imitated the sound 
of mice gnawing and tearing clothes. Very soon a lady heard the noises and told a 
maid to open the cabinet and look into it with a candle. 

As soon as the cabinet was opened, the boy put out the light, pushed the maid away, 
and rushed to the hole in the wall. He got out and ran for his life. 

He was pursued by the men from the house. On the way, he picked up a stone and 
threw it into a pond, making a noise as if a body had fallen into the water. The men 
stopped to search the pond for the burglar’s body. The boy took a bypath and ran home. 

When he saw his father, he shouted: “Father, why did you lock me in that cabinet?” 
The father said: “Don’t ask silly questions. Tell me how you got out.” When the 
son had told him how he escaped and got back, the father nodded his head and said: 
“Son, you have learned the trade.” 


That,” added the Master Fa-yen, “is Ch’an in my place.” 
That was Chinese Ch’an at the end of the eleventh century. 
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Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih 


One of my first impressions after reading Dr. Hu Shih’s 
learned and instructive paper on Zen Buddhism in China is that he may know 
a great deal about history but nothing about the actor behind it. History is 
a kind of public property accessible to everybody who is at liberty to handle 
it according to his judgment. To this extent history is something objective, 
and its materials or facts, though these are quite an indefinite element in the 
make-up of history, are like scientific objects ready to be examined by the 
students. They are not, of course, subject to planned experiments. On the 
other hand, the actor or the creator or the man who is behind history eludes 
the historian’s objective handling. What constitutes his individuality or sub- 
jectivity cannot be made the object of historical investigation, because it re- 
fuses to manifest itself objectively. It can be appreciated only by himself. He 
is a unique existence which can never be duplicated, and this uniqueness in 
its metaphysical sense, or in its deepest sense, I would say, can be intuited 
only by the man himself. It is not the historian’s business to peer into it. In 
fact, however much he may try, he will always be frustrated in his attempt. 
Hu Shih fails to understand this. 

A further impression is that vis-a-vis Zen, there are at least two types of 
mentality: the one which can understand Zen and, therefore, has the right 
to say something about it, and another which is utterly unable to grasp what 
Zen is. The difference between the two types is one of quality and is beyond 
the possibility of mutual reconciliation. By this I mean that, from the point 
of view of the second type, Zen belongs in a realm altogether transcending 
this type of mind and, therefore, is not a worthwhile subject on which to 
waste much time. Men of the first type know very well where this second 
type is entrenched, because they were there themselves prior to their attain- 
ment to Zen. 

The first impression that I get from Hu Shih’s paper is that history relates 
Zen to a general thought-movement in the development of Chinese Buddhism 
in its contact with Taoism and Confucianism and especially with the Chinese 
way of handling life. The second impression reflects my conviction that Hu 
Shih, who represents the second type of mentality, is not properly qualified 
and equipped to discuss Zen as Zen apart from its various historical settings. 
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Zen must be understood from the inside, not from the outside. One must first 
attain what I call prajfd-intuition and then proceed to the study of all its 
objectified expressions. To try to get into Zen by collecting the so-called his- 
torical materials and to come to a conclusion which will definitely charac- 
terize Zen as Zen, Zen in itself, or Zen as each of us lives it in his innermost 
being, is not the right approach. 

Hu Shih, as a historian, knows Zen in its historical setting, but not Zen in 
itself. It is likely that he does not recognize that Zen has its own life inde- 
pendent of history. After he has exhausted Zen in its historical setting, he 
is not at all aware of the fact that Zen is still fully alive, demanding Hu 
Shih’s attention and, if possible, his “unhistorical” treatment. For instance, he 
kills Fu Ta-shih together with his “gatha” which, however, remains quite 
eloquent even to this day. It is a pity that he is still haunted by the ghost 
of his victim, for his “bridge” is flowing as ever before, and, with all his 
historical insight, Hu Shih finds himself drowning while walking over it. 
Does this sound “anti-historical”? 


II 


Hu Shih seems to be very much upset by my statement that Zen is irrational 
and beyond our intellectual comprehension, and he tries to show that Zen can 
be understood easily when it is placed in its historical setting. He thinks that 
when Zen is so placed, it is found that the Zen movement in the history of 
Chinese Buddhism was “only a part of a larger movement which may be cor- 
rectly characterized as internal reformation or revolution in Buddhism.”* 
Let me see if he is right. 

My contention is twofold: (1) Zen is not explainable by mere intellectual 
analysis. As long as the intellect is concerned with words and ideas, it can never 
reach Zen. (2) Even when Zen is treated historically, Hu Shih’s way of setting 
it in a historical frame is not correct, because he fails to understand what Zen 
is. I must strongly insist that Zen must first be comprehended as it is in it- 
self and then it is that one can proceed to the study of its historical objectifica- 
tions as Hu Shih does. 

_I will now briefly set my views down, discussing the second point first. 

Hu Shih does not seem to understand the real significance of “sudden 
awakening or enlightenment” in its historical setting. He makes a great deal 
of Tao-shéng’s allusion to this term and thinks here is the beginning of Zen 
thought. But as far as “sudden enlightenment” is concerned, this is the very 
essence of Buddhist teaching, and all the schools of Buddhism, Hinayina and 


*See Hu Shih, “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” in this issue, p. 12. 
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Mahayana, Yogacara and Madhyamika, even, in my opinion, the Pure Land 
sect, owe their origin to Buddha’s enlightenment-experience, which he had un- 
der the Bodhi tree by the River Nairafijana so many centuries ago. Buddha’s 
enlightenment was no other than a “sudden enlightenment.” Among the 
Sétras in which this experience is emphasized, I may mention the Vimdla- 
kirti SEE , the Lankavatara % M# , and the Sara of Perfect Enlighten- 
ment \il $£#. Though the last-mentioned is a disputed Si#tra, it is one of 
the most important works on Zen. 

In the history of Zen, Yend (Hui-néng or Wei-lang in Chinese) comes fore- 
most, and it may be better in more than one sense to consider him the first patri- 
arch of Zen in China. His message was really revolutionary. Though he is de- 
scribed as an illiterate son of a farmer, living in the Lingnan district far away 
from the center of T’ang culture and civilization, he was a great pioneer spirit 
and opened up a new field in the study of Buddhism, upsetting all the traditions 
which preceded him. His message was: dhyana and prajfia are one; where 
dhyana is, there is prajia, and where prajfia is, there is dhyana; they are not 
to be separated one from the other. Before Hui-néng the two were regarded 
as separate; otherwise, their identity was not clearly affirmed, which resulted 
in the practice of more or less emphasizing dhyana at the expense of prajiia 
Buddha’s all-important enlightenment-experience came to be interpreted stati- 
cally and not dynamically, and the doctrine of famyata (emptiness), which is 
really the cornerstone of Buddhist thought-structure, became a dead thing. 
Hui-néng revived the enlightenment-experience. 

According to The Records of the Lanka Teachers and Disciples On 
# iE , Tao-hsin #1 f% (Ddshin), popularly known as the fourth patriarch of 
Zen in China, seems to have been a great master of Zen, and under his 
successor, Hung-jén 74. (Gunin), the fifth patriarch, there were ten or 
eleven great masters, one of whom was Hui-néng *## (Yen). Tao-hsin and 
Hung-jén, however, did not make the distinction and the identity of dhyana 
and prajfia quite clear. Perhaps there were yet no impelling circumstances to 
do so. But under Hung-jén this changed, for among the rivals of Hui-néng 
there was Shén-hsiu (Jinshu), who was an outstanding figure almost over- 
shadowing Hui-néng. Shén-hsiu was a contrast to Hui-néng in every way— 
in learning, monkish training, and personality. Hui-néng stayed in the south, 
while Shén-hsiu went to the capital under imperial patronage. It was natural 
that Shén-hsiu and his teaching were more esteemed. Hui-néng, however, 
did not make any special effort to compete with Shén-hsiu, doing his own 
preaching in his own way in the remote provincial towns. It was due to 
Shén-hui, one of the youngest disciples of Hui-néng, that the differences 
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between Hui-néng’s school and Shén-hsiu’s were brought to the surface and 
the great struggle started for ascendance and supremacy, as described so well 
by Hu Shih. 

Shén-hui’s emphasis, however, on the doctrine of sudden enlightenment 
does not exactly reflect the true spirit of Hui-néng. It is rather a side-issue 
from the doctrine of the identity of dhyana and praj#a. According to my 
“historical understanding,” the identity-doctrine comes first and when this is 
grasped sudden enlightenment naturally follows. Shén-hui probably had to 
emphasize sudden enlightenment because of strong opposition from Shén- 
hsiu’s followers. Shén-hui’s position is better understood from Tsung-mi’s 
comment on Shén-hui in which Tsung-mi characterizes Shén-hui’s teaching 
as “The one character chih * is the gateway to all secrets.” Here chih means 
prajfa-intuition and not “knowledge” in its ordinary sense. When chih is 
rendered—as it is by Hu Shih—as “knowledge,” all is lost, not only Shén- 
hui and Hui-néng but also Zen itself. Chih here is the key-term which 
unlocks all the secrets of Zen. I will return to this later. 

That dhyana is no other than praj#a was Hui-néng’s intuition, which was 
really revolutionary in the history of Buddhist thought in China. Chih-i was 
a great Buddhist philosopher, and Fa-tsang was a still greater one. The latter 
marks the climax of Buddhist thought as it developed in China. Fa-tsang’s 
systematization of ideas expounded in the Buddhist s#tra-group known as the 
Gandavyiha ot Avatamsaka *®i& (Kegon in Japanese and Hua-yén in 
Chinese) is one of the wonderful intellectual achievements performed by the 
Chinese mind and is of the highest importance to the history of world thought. 
Hui-néng’s accomplishment in the way of Zen intuition equals, indeed, in its 
cultural value that of Chih-i #4 and Fa-tsang % #i, both of whom are 
minds of the highest order, not only in China, but in the whole world. 

What, then, is the identity-doctrine of Hui-néng? How did it contribute to 
the later development of the various schools of Zen Buddhism? To answer 
these is more than I can manage in this paper.” Let me just refer to Shén-hui. 
While Shén-hui was engaged in discussion with Ch’éng, the Zen master, on 
the subject of identity, Shén-hui remarked to Wang Wei = # , who was the 
host, “When I am thus talking with you I am the identity of dhyana and 
prajia.”* This gives the doctrine in a nutshell, or it may be better to say that 
Shén-hui himself stands here as the practical demonstrator of it. From this 
identity naturally follows Ma-tsu’s famous dictum, “My everyday thought is 
the Tao” (heijd-shin kore michi; in Chinese, p’ing ch’ang hsin shih tao * % 

*] have treated these problems in the third volume of my “History of Zen Thought.” The book is in 


Japanese and is still in MS. 
* Suzuki’s edition of Shén-Hui Sayings [or Discourses], pp. 31-32. 
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id «> J£38). This is explained by him thus: “Everyday thought means to be doing 
a1 nothing special; it means to be free from right and wrong, to be free from 
taking and giving up, to be free from nihilism as well as eternalism, to be 
nt | neither a saintly nor an ordinary man, neither a wise man nor a bodhisattva. 
ue ff My going-about, standing, sitting, or lying-down; my meeting situations as 
ny - they rise; my dealing with things as they come and go—all this is the Tao.” * 
is & To give a few more examples of the identity-doctrine as it developed later: 
to E A monk asked Kei-shin of Chésha £& ~ 5% 4+ (Changsha Ching-ts’én), who was a 
n- & disciple of Nansen Fugwan ij 3k ## j (Nanch’iian Pu-yuan, died 834), “What is 
is @ meant by ‘everyday thought?” Kei-shin answered, “If you want to sleep, sleep; if you 
ng a want to sit, sit.” The monk said, “I do not understand.” Kei-shin answered, “When hot, 
os a we try to get cool; when cold, we turn toward a fire.” 
is 3 A monk asked Kei-shin, “According to Nansen, the cat and the ox have a better 
in- knowledge of it than all the Buddhas of the past, the present, and the future. How is it 


ch ©) that all the Buddhas do not know it?” 
- Kei-shin answered, “They knew a little better before they entered the Deer Park.” 
The monk: “How is it that the cat and the ox have a knowledge of it?” 


vas Kei-shin: “You cannot suspect them.” 5 

a F This mondé fi @ will be understood better when I try later to distinguish 

| 's a two kinds of knowledge, relative and transcendental. Hu Shih may think 

Z > _ this isa “crazy” kind of Zen methodology to make the monk realize the truth 
in > by himself in a most straightforward way. 


ice s In one sense, this way of looking at life may be judged to be a kind of 
ie 7 naturalism, even of animalistic libertinism. But we must remember that man 
‘din is human, and the animal is animal. There must be a distinction between 
pan human naturalism and animal naturalism. We ask questions and wait and 
decide and act, but animals do not ask questions, they just act. This is where | 
— ' they have one advantage over us and, yet, this is where they are animals. 
Human naturalism is not quite the same as animal naturalism. We are hun- 
gry. Sometimes we decide not to eat; sometimes we even decide to starve to 





wer 





gue death, and here is human naturalism, too. It may be called unnaturalism. | 
ihe There is, however, through all these naturalistic affirmations or unnatu- 
onl ralistic negations, something that is in every one of us which leads to what | 
hat I call a transcendental “yes” attitude or frame of mind. This can be seen in 
this the Zen master when he asserts, “Just so,” or “So it is,” or “You are right,” or 
o is “Thus things go,” or “Such is the way,” etc. In the Chinese the assertion runs: 
ee shih mo % &, or chih mo R¥®, or ju shih WIE, or ju tz’u Wit, or chib ché 
age *Tao Yiian 31 |, Ching Té Ch’uan Téng Lu Tk $i 185 HE BH (The Record of the Transmission of 


the Lamp), fasc. 28. 
* Ibid., fasc. 10. 
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shih AS 4e . These do not exhaust all the statements a Zen master makes in 
the expression of his “yes” frame of mind or in his acceptance of the Buddhist 
doctrine of suchness or thusness (tathata) or of emptiness (fanyata). 

Strictly speaking, there cannot be a philosophy of suchness, because such- 
ness defies a clear-cut definition as an idea. When it is presented as an idea, 
it is lost; it turns into a shadow, and any philosophy built on it will be a 
castle on the sand. Suchness or chih ché shih is something one has to experi- 
ence in oneself. Therefore, we might say that it is only by those who have 
this experience that any provisional system of thought can be produced on 
the basis of it. In many cases such minds prefer silence to verbalism or what 
we may call symbolism to intellectualization. They do not like to risk any 
form of misunderstanding, for they know that the finger is quite liable to 
be taken for the moon. The Zen master, generally speaking, despises those 
who indulge in word- or idea-mongering, and in this respect Hu Shih and 
myself are great sinners, murderers of Buddhas and patriarchs; we both are 
destined for hell. 

But it is not a bad thing to go to hell, if it does some good to somebody. 
So, let us go on our way and I, for my part, quote the following from The 
Transmission of the Lamp  ¥@2% (fasc. 14) under Yakusan Igen 38!!! tf Sik 
(Yaoshan Wei-yen, 751-834), and hope to help readers understand what 
I mean by the experience of suchness, or the chih ché shih frame of mind: 

One day Yakusan was found quietly sitting in meditation. Sekito 4 Sti 7% 
(Shih-t’ou, 669-790), seeing this, asked, “What are you doing here?” 

Yakusan answered, “I am not doing anything at ail.” 

Sekito said, “In that case you are just sitting idly.” 

Yakusan: “If I am sitting idly, I am then doing something.” 

Sekito: “You say you are not doing anything. What is this ‘anything’ you are not 
doing?” 

Yakusan: “You may get a thousand wise men together and even they cannot tell.” 

Sekito then composed a stanza: 

Since of old we have been living together without knowing the name; 

Hand in hand, as the wheel turns, we thus go.® 

Since ancient times even wise men of the highest grade failed to know what it is; 


How then can ordinary people expect to have a clear understanding of it in a casual 
way? 

Sometime later, Sekito remarked, “Words and actions are of no avail.” 

To this Yakusan said, “Even when there are no words, no actions, they are of no avail.” 

Sekito said, “Here is no room even for a pinhead.” 

Yakusan then said, “Here it is like planting a flower on the rock.” 

And Sekito expressed his full approval. 


*«Thus” in the original Chinese is chib mo (shimo in Japanese). This term coupled with jén-yiin is 
the essence of this gathd. “Jén-yiin” {FE Hi, here translated ‘tas the wheel turns” or “‘as the wind blows,” 
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When Beirei Osh6 (Mi-ling 44, the teacher)" was about to pass away, he left this 
in part for his disciples: “O my pupils, carefully think of the matter. Ultimately, it 
is ‘just this and nothing more, chih ché shib\” 


A monk asked Risan Osh6® (Li-shan, the teacher), “What is the idea of Daruma 
3% IE (tamo) coming from the West?” 

Risan answered, “I do not see any “‘What’?” 

The monk: “Why so?” 

Risan said, “Just so and nothing more” (7 fE nt chih wei ju tz’u). 


Chih ju tz’u, shih mo, and chih ché shib—all these are the Zen masters’ 
attempts to express what goes beyond words or what cannot be mediated by 
ideas. When they wish to be more expressive, they say, “It is like planting 
a flower on the rock,” or “A silly old man is filling the well with snow,” or 
“It is like piling vegetables into a bottomless basket.” The more they try to 
express themselves, the more enigmatic they become. They are not doing 
this with any special pedagogic purpose. They are just trying to give expres- 
sion to what they have in mind. They are far from being exponents of ag- 
nosticism, too. They are just plain Zen masters who have something to say 
to the rest of their fellow beings. 

Whatever historical setting Zen may fit in and in whatever way the his- 
torian may deal with it as revolutionary or iconoclastic or anti-traditional, 
we must remember that this kind of treatment of Zen never does clarify 
the self-nature (svabhava or svalaksana) of Zen. The historical handling of 
Zen cannot go any further than the objective relationships with other so-called 
historical factors. When this is done, however skillfully and ingeniously, 
the historian cannot expect to have done with Zen in every possible way. 
The fact is that Zen is to be grasped from within, if one is really to under- 
stand what Zen is in itself. Unfortunately, Hu Shih seems to neglect this 
side of the study of Zen. 


Ill 


This neglect on the part of Hu Shih is shown in his dealing with Tsung-mi’s 
characterization of Shén-hui. Tsung-mi %* # (Shi-mitsu) sums up Shén-hui’s 
teaching as being centered in one Chinese character “chib,” which is re- 
garded as “the gateway to all mysteries (or secrets).” Hu Shih translates 





has nothing to do with fatalism. ‘“Jén-yiin” frequently goes with “Péng-t’éng” HS HE (sometimes téng- 
téng). This combination, “jén-yiin Péng-téng”?{F FB, is full of significance, but it is very difficult to 
give the idea in a few English words. In short, it is “Let thy will be done” without the accompaniment 
of “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” “T’éng-#’éng” is going around almost jubilantly, 
at least in a fully relaxed state of mind, with no fear, no anxiety, no anguish. It indicates the state of 
mind Confucius had when he, with his disciples, visited the spa near River I. 

"The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 8, under Beirei. 

* Ibid., under Risan. 
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chib ™ as “knowledge” and takes it as best characterizing Shén-hui’s intel- 
lectualistic approach.’ This statement most decidedly proves that Hu Shih 
does not understand Zen as it is in itself, apart from its “historical setting.” 

Shén-hui’s chih does not mean intellectual knowledge, but is rather what 
I have called “prajfid-intuition.”*® It may take many pages to explain my 
position in regard to chih, but I have to do it because it is the central notion 
constituting Zen. And when one knows what chih is, one knows something 
of Zen. 

When Buddhist philosophers talk so much about suchness or thusness, and 
when the Zen master raises his eyebrows, or swings his stick, or coughs, or 
rubs his hands, or utters the “Ho!” cry ("% kwatz in Japanese), or just says 
“Yes, yes,” or “ju shih,” or “We thus go,” almost ad infinitum, we must 
remember that they all point to something in us which may be called pure 
self-consciousness, or pure experience, or pure awakening, or intuition (rather, 
prajha-incuition). This is the very foundation of all our experiences, all our 
knowledge, and defies being defined, for definition means ideation and ob- 
jectification. The “something” is the ultimate reality or “subjectum” or “emp- 
tiness” (anyata). And what is most important here is that it is self-conscious, 
though not at all in the relative sense. This self-consciousness is chih, and 
Tsung-mi and Shén-hui quite rightly make it the gateway to all Zen secrets. 

I should like to have Hu Shih remember that knowledge, as the term is 
generally used, is the relationship between subject and object. Where there 
is no such dichotomous distinction, knowledge is impossible. If we have 
something of noetic quality here, we must not designate it as knowledge, for 
by doing so we get into a confusion and find ourselves inextricably involved 
in contradictions. (When the self becomes conscious of itself at the end of 
an ever-receding process of consciousness, this last is what we must call self- 
consciousness in its deepest sense. This is truly the consciousness of the self, 
where there is no subject-object separation, but where subject is object and 
object is subject. If we still find here the bifurcation of subject and object, 
that will not yet be the limit of consciousness. We have now gone beyond 
that limit and are conscious of this fact of transcendence. Here can be no 
trace of selfhood, only unconscious consciousness of no-self, because we are 
now beyond the realm of the subject-object relationship§ 

Shén-hui calls this chib, which is no other than prajfa-intuition, or simply 
prajfia in contradistinction to vijfana, “discriminatory knowledge.” Here is 
the irrationality of Zen beyond the comprehension of human understanding. 


® Refer to Hu Shih, in this issue, p. 15. 
See my paper on this in Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Syn- 
thesis, Charles A. Moore, ed. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 17-48. 
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Chih is the absolute object of prajfa and at the same time is prajfd itself. The 
Chinese Buddhist philosophers frequently call it, tautologically, pan-j@ chih 
chib-hui *i#i 28 (hannya no chiye in Japanese), for they want to have 
chih-hui, as it is ordinarily understood, sharply distinguished from prajfia 
(pan-ju). 

The professional philosopher or historian may reject the existence and 
reality of chih as we have it here, because he, especially the historian, finds 
it rather disturbing in his objective and “historical” treatment of Zen. The 
historian here performs a strange tactic. He summarily puts aside as fabrica- 
tion or fiction or invention everything that does not conveniently fit into his 
scheme of historical setting. I would not call this kind of history objective 
but most strongly colored with subjectivism. ‘ 

I think I am now ready to present a bit of Zen epistemology. There are 
two kinds of information we can have of reality: one is knowledge about it 
and the other is that which comes out of reality itself. Using “knowledge” 
in its broadest and commonest sense, the first is what I would describe as 
knowable knowledge and the second as unknowable knowledge. 

Knowledge is knowable when it is the relationship between subject and 
object. Here are the subject as knower, and the object as the known. As long 
as this dichotomy holds, all knowledge based on it is knowable because it is 
public property and accessible to everybody. On the contrary, knowledge 
becomes unknown or unknowable when it is not public but strictly private 
in the sense that it is not sharable by others. Unknown knowledge is the 
result of an inner experience; therefore, it is wholly individual and subjective. 
But the strange thing about this kind of knowledge is that the one who 
has it is absolutely convinced of its universality in spite of its privacy. He 
knows that everybody has it, but everybody is not conscious of it. 

Knowable knowledge is relative, while unknown knowledge is absolute 
and transcendental and is not communicative through the medium of ideas. 
Absolute knowledge is the knowledge the subject has of himself directly 
without any medium between him and his knowledge. He does not divide 
himself into factors such as subject and object in order to know himself. We 
may say that it is a state of inner awarenessg And this awareness is singularly 
contributive to keeping one’s mind free of fears and anxieties. 

Unknown knowledge is intuitive knowledge. We must remember, however, 
that prajfd-intuition is altogether different from perceptual intuitions. In the 
latter case there is, for instance, the seer and the object he sees, and they are 
separable and separate, one standing over against the other. They belong 
to the realm of relativity and discrimination. Praj#d-intuition goes on where 
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there is oneness and sameness. It is also different from ethical intuitions 
and from mathematical intuitions. 

TFor a general characterization of prajfd-intuition we can state something 
like this: Praj#d-intuition is not derivative but primitive; not inferential, not 
rationalistic, nor mediational, but direct, immediate; not analytical but syn- 
thetic; not cognitive, but symbolical; not intending but merely expressive; not 
abstract, but concrete; not processional, not purposive, but factual and ulti- 
mate, final and irreducible; not eternally receding, but infinitely inclusive; etcy 
If we go on like this, there may be many more predicates which could be 
ascribed to prajfd-intuition as its characteristics. But there is one quality we 
must not forget to mention in this connection: the uniqueness of prajia- 
intuition consists in its authoritativeness, utterly convincing and contributive 
to the feeling that “I am the ultimate reality itself,” that “I am absolute 
knower,” that “I am free and know no fear of any kind.””* In one sense 
prajfa-intuition may be said to correspond to Spinoza’s scientia intuitiva. Ac- 
cording to him, this kind of intuition is absolutely certain and infallible and, 
in contrast to ratio, produces the highest peace and virtue of the mind. 

Let us see how these characterizations of prajfd-intuition, which is no other 
than the Zen experience, fit the masters’ way of handling Zen questions. I 
will give just a few examples, enough to illustrate my point. 

Dégo iti 7% 1? asked Sekito,!® “What is the ultimate Buddhist teaching?” 

Sekito answered, “Unless you have it you cannot tell.” 

Dégo: “Is there anything further which may give me a clue?” 


Sekito: “The vastness of the sky does not hinder the white cloud flying anywhere 
it likes.” $s 
Another time, Dogo asked, “Who has attained the teaching of the Sixth Patriarch?” 
Sekito: “One who has understood Buddhism has it.” 
Dogo: “Do you have it?” e 
Sekito: “No, I do not understand Buddhism.” 


Superficially, this mondé (“question and answer”) may sound strange, be- © 
cause Sekito is the very one who was under Hui-néng ** 78, the sixth patri- | 
arch, when Sekito was still very young and who later came to understand 
Zen under one of Hui-néng’s principal disciples, Seigen Gydshi # Ji 77 48."* 
What makes him say, then, that he does not understand Hui-néng’s teaching, 
that is, Zen? In the first mond6é Sekito declares that unless one really under- 
stands what Buddhism is one cannot tell what it is. Quite a natural thing. | 


“Cf, Dhammapade, 153-154, 179. 

® Tao-wu Yén-chih, 779-835, The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 14, under Sekito. 
48 Shih-tou Hsi-ch’ien, 742-755, The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 14. 

“4 Ch’ing-yuan Hang-ssii, died 740, The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 5. 
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What, then, does he mean when he says that he does not know Hui-néng’s 
teaching? His knowledge is evidently his not-knowing. This is “unknown 
knowledge.” 


A monk once asked Dai-ten (Ta-tien X 4), “When the inside men see each other 
what happens?” 


Dai-ten answered, “They are already outside.” 
Monk: “How about those who are right inside?” 
Dai-ten: “They do not ask such questions.”?5 


One can readily see that this kind of chih is not knowledge that is transmissi- 
ble to others, that it is subjective in the sense that it grows within oneself and 
is exclusively the possession of this particular person. We may call it “inside 
knowledge.” But as soon as we say it is inside, it gets outside and ceases to 
be itself. You can neither affirm nor negate it. It is above both, but can be 
either if you choose. 

Therefore, Yakusan 2 (1) #f€ (& '° announced, “I have a word (i chii tzu —/n) -f- ) of 
which I have never told anybody.” 

Dogo said, “You are already giving yourself to it.” 

Later a monk asked Yakusan, “What is the one word you do not tell anybody?” 

Yakusan replied, “It is beyond talking.” 

Dogo remarked again, “You are already talking.” 


Yakusan’s i chii tz% is no other than chih, “unknown and unknowable.” It 
is the ultimate reality, the Godhead, in which there are no distinctions what- 
ever and to which, therefore, the intellect cannot give any predicate, this or 
that, good or bad, right or wrong. To talk about it is to negate it. When 
Yakusan begins to talk about it either negatively or positively, his i chi tzu 
is no longer present. Dégo is right, therefore, in accusing his master of con- 
tradicting himself. But we can also say that Dégo has to share the same 
accusation he is throwing against the other. As far as human intellect is 
concerned, we can never escape this contradiction. Yakusan fully realizes 
this, but he cannot help himself inasmuch as he is also a human individual. 
The following records we have of him in The Transmission of the Lamp 
(fasc. 14) show clearly where he stands: 

A monk once asked him, “I have yet no clear knowledge of my self and may I ask 
you to indicate the way to it?” 


Yakusan remained silent for a while and then said, “It is not difficult for me to give 
you a word (4 chii) about it. But what is needed of you is to see it instantly as the word 
is uttered. Then you may have something of it. But when you are given up to reflection 





* The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 14, under Ta-tien. 
*Yaoshan Wei-yen, 754-834, The Transmission of the Lemp, fasc. 14. 
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or intellection (ssa liang H %& ) to any degree I shall be committing a fault myself and 
shall be blamed for it. It is better, therefore, to keep one’s mouth tightly closed and let 
no trouble come out that way.” 

His is an honest confession. 

The i chi tz% is an inner experience and defies expression in words, for 
words are mere symbols and cannot be the thing in itself. But as words are 
such a convenient medium, one we have invented for mutual communication, 
we are apt to take them for realities. Money represents a good which is of real 
value, but we are so used to money that we manipulate it as if it were the value 
itself. Words are like money. The Zen masters know that, hence their persist- 
ent and often violent opposition to words and then to the intellect which deals 
exclusively in words. This is the reason they appeal to the stick, the hossu 
(fu-tzi % F ), the “Ho!” and to various forms of gesture. Even these are far 
from being the ultimate itself; the masters have faced a very difficult task in 
trying to convey what they have within themselves. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, there is no conveying at all. It is the awakening of the same experience 
in others by means of words, gestures, and anything the master finds suitable 
at the moment. There are no prescribed methods; there is no methodology 
already set down in formulas. 

To get further acquainted with the nature of chih, or prajfa-intuition, let me 
quote more from The Transmission of the Lamp, which is the mine of the mon- 


dé and other Zen materials necessary for understanding Zen as far as such re- 
cords are concerned. 


A monk came to Dégo Yenchi (Tao-wu Yén-chih, 779-835) and asked, “How is it 
that the Bodhisattva of No-miracles leaves no traceable footsteps?” 

“Leaving no footsteps” has a technical meaning in Zen. This is what is 
expected of a highly trained Zen master. We ordinary people leave all kinds 
of footmarks by which our inner life can be detected and assessed. And this 
inner life is always found to be tainted with selfishness and motives arising 
from it and also with intellectual calculations designed for their execution. 
To leave no traces thus means to be above creaturely mindedness in Christian 
terms. It is, metaphysically speaking, to transcend both affirmation and nega- 
tion, to be moving in the realm of oneness and sameness, and, therefore, to 
be leading a life of purposelessness (anabhogacarya) or of unattainability 
(anupalabdha). This is one of the most important notions in the philosophy 
of Zen. To trace the tracelessness of the Zen master’s life is to have an 
“unknown knowledge” of the ultimate reality. Now let us see what answer 


was given by Dégo Yenchi (Tao-wu Yén-chih #1 Hl). It was simply 
this: 
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“One who goes with him knows it.” (“Him” means the “Bodhisattva of No- 
miracles.” ) 

The monk asked, “Do you know, O master?” 

Dégo said, “I do not know.” 

The monk wanted to know the reason for his ignorance. “Why do you not, master?” 

The master gave up the case. “You do not understand what I mean.” 


Now Dégo is no agnostic. He knows everything. He knows the monk 
through and through. His no-knowledge (pw-chih) is not to be “approached 
intellectually.” It is of the same category as his pu shih when he answered 
Gohdé’s (Wu-féng) question: “Do you know Yakusan, the-old master?” 
Gohé wanted to know the reason, asking, “Why do you not know him?” 
Dégo said, “I do not, I do not.” His answer was quite emphatic, as we see 
from his repetition of negation. This is a most flagrant repudiation of the 
“historical” fact, because Dogo was one of the chief disciples of Yakusan. 
This was well known among his contemporaries. Therefore, GohG’s asking 
was not at all an ordinary question which called for information regarding 
human relationship. Dédgo knew this full well, hence his “I do not know” 
(pu shih pu shih 7 ith AR i). 

If I goon like this there will really be no ending. Let me hope that one more 
illustration will sufficiently clarify my position in regard to the meaning of the 
term “chih” as was used by Shén-hui and Tsung-mi and by Zen people 
generally. 


Ungan Donjé (Yiin-yen T’an-sh’éng, died 841), disciple of Yakusan and the teacher 
of Tozan Ryokai,’* once made this remark to the congregation: “There is-a man for 
whom there is nothing he cannot answer if he is asked.” 

Tozan questioned, “How large is his library?” 

The master said, “Not a book in his house.” 

Tozan: “How could he be so learned?” 

The master: “Not a wink he sleeps day and night.” 

Tozan: “May I ask him some special question?” 

The master: “His answer will be no answer.” 1* 


When the gist of these Zen mondo is replaced more or less by modern 
phraseology, we may have something like the following: 


We generally reason: “A” is “A” because “A” is “A”; or “A” is “A,” therefore, 
“A” is “A.” Zen agrees or accepts this way of reasoning, but Zen has its own way which 
is ordinarily not at all acceptable. Zen would say: “A” is “A” because “A” is not “A”; or 
“A” is not “A,” therefore, “A” is “A.” 


* Tung-shan Liang-chieh jfaj Il] F% {ff , 809-869. See Ueda’s Daijeten } FA — K “fF HR, 205. The 
founder of the Zen school partly bearing his name. 
The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 14, under Ungan Donjé (Yiin-yen T’an-sh’éng). 
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Our thinking on the worldly level is: Everything has its cause; nothing is 
without its cause; the causation works on and in all things. But Zen will agree 
with some Christians when they declare that God created the world out of 
nothing, or that God willed and the world came into existence, or that “To 
say that God created the world yesterday or to-morrow would be foolishness, 
for God created the world and everything in it in the one present Now.””” 

Mathematics has this: 0=0, 1=1, 1+1=2, and so on. Zen has these 
too, but it has no objection to the following either: 0O=1, O=2, 1+1=3, 
etc. Why? Because zero is infinity and infinity is zero. Is this not irrational 
and beyond our comprehension? 

A geometrical circle has a circumference and just one center, and no more 
or less. But Zen admits the existence of a circle that has no circumference 
nor center and, therefore, has an infinite number of centers. As this circle 
has no center and, therefore, a center everywhere, every radius from such 
a center is of equal length, that is, all are equally infinitely long. According 
to the Zen point of view, the universe is a circle without a circumference, 
and every one of us is the center of the universe. To put it more concretely: 
I am the center, I am the universe, I am the creator. I raise the hand and lo! 
there is space, there is time, there is causation. Every logical law and every 
metaphysical principle rush in to confirm the reality of my hand. 

According to Hu Shih, here is Fu Tai-shih (497-569) of the Liang Dynasty, 
a historical non-existent, a fabricated figure out of some fertile Chinese 
Buddhist or Zen imagination. This phantom bodhisattva (tai-shib) has a 
gatha recorded in The Transmission of the Lamp on the spade which he has 
and has not in his hands and on the bridge which flows underneath Hu 
Shih’s historically firm-set feet. In spite of Hu Shih’s ingenious manipula- 
tion of the pen or brush, I see Fu the Bodhisattva working on his farm with 
a spade which must be fictitious, because the. holder himself is fictitious. Is 
it not really wonderful and irrational that Fu the Bodhisattva, ghostly look- 
ing to Hu Shih’s keen historical sight, does not vanish even when thickly 
enveloped in the heavy fogs over New York these winter mornings? 


IV 


History deals with time and Zen does too, but with this difference: While 
history knows nothing of timelessness, perhaps disposing of it as “fabrica- 
tion,” Zen takes time along with timelessness, that is to say, time in timeless- 
ness and timelessness in time. Zen lives in this contradiction. I say, “Zen 


” Meister Eckhart: ‘A Modern Translation. Raymond Bernard Blakney (New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941), p. 214. 
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lives.” History shuns anything living, for the living does not like to be 
grouped with the past, with the dead. And then he is altogether too much 
alive for the historian, who is used to digging up old, decayed things from 
the grave. It is different with Zen. Zen makes the dead live once more 
and talk their life anew. To be exact, there is no resurrection in Zen, because 
there is no birth, no death; we all live in timelessness. Chih means to 
become aware of this grand fact, which, however, does not seem to concern 
the historians. 

Science teaches us abstraction, generalization, and specialization. This has 
warped our view of human beings to the extent that we put aside the living 
concrete and for it substitute something dead, universal, abstract, and, for that 
reason, the existentially non-being. Economists have the “economic man,” 
and politicians the “political man,” and historians perhaps the “historical 
man.” These are all abstractions and fabrications. Zen has nothing to do 
with the dead, with abstractions, logic, and the past. I wonder if Hu Shih 
agrees with me in this statement? 

By this time, I hope my meaning is clear when I say that Zen is not ex- 
hausted by being cozily placed in a historical corner, for Zen is far more than 
history. History may tell much about Zen in its relation to other things 
or events, but it is all about Zen and not Zen in itself as every one of us 
lives it. Zen is, in a way, iconoclastic, revolutionary, as Hu Shih justly re- 
marks, but we must insist that Zen is not that alone; indeed, Zen still stands 
outside the frame. 

For instance, what is it that makes Zen iconoclastic and revolutionary? 
Why does Zen apparently like to indulge in the use of abusive terms, often 
highly sacrilegious, and also to resort to unconventionalities, or to “the most 
profane language,” even when they do not seem absolutely necessary? We 
cannot say that Zen followers wanted to be merely destructive and to go 
against everything that had been traditionally established. To state that Zen is 
revolutionary is not enough; we must probe into the reason that makes Zen 
act as it does. What is it, then, that incited Zen to be iconoclastic, revo- 
lutionary, unconventional, “profane,” and, I say, irrational? Zen is not 
merely a negativistic movement. Therd is something very positive and affir- 
mative about it. To find this, I have to be a kind of historian myself, I am 
afraid. 

Zen is really a great revolutionary movement in the world history of 
thought. It originated in China and, in my opinion, could not arise any- 
where else. China has many things she can well be proud of. This I mean 
not in the sense of cultural nationalism but on the world level of the develop- 
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ment of human consciousness. Until about the time of Hui-néng (died 
713) Buddhism was still highly colored with the Indian tint of abstract think- 
ing. The Chinese achievements along this line were remarkable indeed, and 
I think such Buddhist philosophers as Chih-i and Fa-tsang are some of the 
greatest thinkers of the world. They were Chinese products, no doubt, but 
we may say that their way of thinking was stimulated by their Indian prede- 
cessors and that they were the direct descendants of ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
and Asanga, and others. But it was in Zen that the Chinese mind completely 
asserted itself, in a sense, in opposition to the Indian mind. Zen could not 
rise and flourish in any other land or among any other people. See how it 
swept all over the Middle Kingdom throughout the T’ang and the Sung 
Dynasties. This was quite a noteworthy phenomenon in the history of 
Chinese thought. What made Zen wield such a powerful moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual influence in China? 

If any people or race is to be characterized in a word, I would say that the 
Chinese mind is eminently practical in contrast to the Indian mind, which 
is speculative and tending toward abstraction and unworldliness and non- 
historical-mindedness. When the Buddhist monks first came to China, the 
people objected to their not working and to their being celibates. The 
Chinese people reasoned: If those monks do not work, who will feed them? 
No other than those who are not monks or priests. The laymen will naturally 
have to work for non-working parasites. If the monks do not marry, who are 
going to look after their ancestral spirits? Indians took it for granted that the 
spiritual teachers would not engage in manual labor, and it was most natural 
for them to be dependent upon laymen for their food, clothing, and housing. 
It was beneath their dignity to work on the farm, to chop wood, to wash 
dishes. Under these social conditions Zen could not arise in India, for it is 
one of the most typical traits of Zen life that the masters and disciples work 
together in all kinds of manual activity and that, while thus working, they 
exchange their mondé6 on highly metaphysical subjects. They, however, care- 
fully avoid using abstract terms. They utilize any concrete objects they find 
about them in order to be convinced of the universality of truth. If they are 
picking tea leaves, the plants themselves become the subject of discourse. If 
they are walking and notice some objects such as birds or animals, the birds 
or animals are immediately taken up for a lively mondé. Not only things 
living or not living but also the activities they are manifesting are appro- 
priate matter for serious inquiry. For Zen masters, life itself with all its 
dynamism is eloquent expression of the Tao. 
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Therefore, if the master is found making his own straw-sandals, or plaster- 
ing the wall, or reading the s#tras, or drinking tea, a monk will approach 
and ask questions. Likewise, when the master catches his disciples engaged 
in cutting grass, gathering wheat, carrying wood, pounding rice, or pushing 
the wheelbarrow, he presses them for answers by asking questions which are 
apparently innocent but are inwardly full of deep metaphysical or spiritual 
meaning. Joshu’s” treating all equally with a cup of tea regardless of the 
monk’s status is one of the most noted examples. The master may ask 
casually whence a monk comes and, according to the answer he proposes, the 
master deals with the monk variously. Such may be called the practical 
lessons of Zen. 

If Zen had developed along the intellectual line of speculation, this would 
never have happened. But Zen moves on prajfd-intuition and is concerned 
with an absolute present in which the work goes on and life is lived. Around 
this absolute present Zen study is carried on. The moral value of anything 
or any work comes afterward and is the later development when the work 
already accomplished comes out as an object of study detached from the 
worker himself. The evaluation is secondary and not essential to the work 
itself while it is going on. Zen’s daily life is to live and not to look at life from 
the outside—which would necessarily result in alienating life from the actual 
living of it. Then there will be words, ideas, concepts, etc., which do not 
belong in Zen’s sphere of interest. 

The question of profanity or sacredness, of decorum or indecency, was the 
result of abstraction and alienation. When a question comes up, Zen is no 
longer there but ten thousand miles away. The masters are not to be de- 
tained with such idle discussions as to whether a thing is conventionally 
tabooed or not. Their objective is not iconoclasm, but their way of judging 
values comes out automatically as such from their inner life. The judgment 
we, as outsiders, give them is concerned only with the bygone traces of the 
Zen life, with the corpse whose life has departed a long time ago. Zen thus 
keeps up its intimate contact with life. I would not say that the Indian mind 
is not like this, but rather that the Chinese mind is more earth-conscious 
and hates to be lifted up too high from the ground. The Chinese people 
are practical in this sense, and Zen is deeply | infused with this spirit. 
Hui-néng never stopped pounding rice and chopping wood. Pai-chang 
(Hyakuj6)” was really a great genius in organizing the Zen monastery on 
this principle of work. 


” The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 10, under Chao-chou Ts’ung-shén. 
™ The Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 6, under Pai-chang Hui-hai. 
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Hu Shih is no doubt a brilliant writer and an astute thinker, but his logic of 
deducing the Zen methodology of irrationalism and “seeming craziness” out 
of the economic necessity of getting support from the powerful patrons is, 
to say the least, illogical and does not add to his rationalistic historicism. 
While referring to “these new situations and probably many others,” Hu 
Shih does not specify what those “probably many others” were. Probably 
he did not have time to go over the “historical setting” of those days when 
“many others” came up and forced the Zen masters to resort to their “mad 
technique” instead of carrying on the old method of “plain speaking.” * 

But can we imagine that the Zen masters who really thought that there 
were no Buddhas and no bodhisattvas, or that, if there were any, they were 
no better than “murderers who would seduce innocent people to the pitfalls 
of the Devil,” could not be free to refuse any form of patronage by the civil 
authorities? What logical connection could there be between the Zen masters 
courting the patronage of the powers and their invention of “some other 
subtle but equally thought-provoking way of expressing what the earlier 
masters had said outspokenly”? 

Is the stick-swinging or the “Ho!” any subtler than the earlier masters’ 
outspokenness? I wonder what makes Hu Shih think that the “Ho!” or “the 
stick” is not so “outspoken” but “seemingly crazy.” To my mind, they— 
“Ho!” and “the stick”—are quite as outspoken, plain speaking, as saying “No 
Buddhas!” “No clinging to anything!” etc. Yes, if anything, they are more 
expressive, more efficient, more to the point than so-called “plain and unmis- 
takable language.” There is nothing “crazy” about them, seemingly or not 
seemingly. They are, indeed, one of the sanest methodologies one can use 
for either demonstrating or instructing the students. Is it not silly to ask 
what a Buddha is when the questioner himself is one? What can an impa- 
tient master do to make the questioner realize the fact? An argument leads 
to a series of arguments. There is nothing more effective and short cut than 
giving the questioner the “thirty blows” or a hearty “Ho!” Though much may 
depend on the questioner and the situation which brings him to the master, 
the master does very well in appealing to this “seemingly crazy” method. 
It goes without saying that the “Ho!” and “the stick” do not always mean 
the same thing. They have a variety of uses, and it will take a deep Zen 
insight to comprehend what they mean in different situations. Rinzai (Lin- 
chi I-hsiian) distinguishes four kinds of “Ho!” 


* See “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China,” this issue, p. 21. 
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Now let me ask who are the “earlier masters”? Rinzai spoke outspokenly, 
and so did Tokusan (Té-shan Hsiian-chien), as is confirmed by Hu Shih 
himself. And it was they who used the stick and uttered “Ho!” Historically, 
in this they are preceded by Baso (Ma-tsu), who used the fist too. The his- 
tory of the “crazy” pedagogic methodology of Zen may be said to start with 
Baso. Sekito (Shih-t’ou), his contemporary, also noted for his Zen insight 
and understanding, was not as “mad” as Baso, but the spread of Zen all over 
China, especially in the South, dates from Baso “in the west of the River” 
and Sekito “in the south of the Lake.” Hu Shih’s “earlier masters” must be 
those earlier than Baso and Sekito, which means Jinne (Shén-hui) and Yend 
(Hui-néng), Nangaku Yej6 (Nan-yiieh Hui-jang), Seigen Gydshi (Ch’ing- 
yiian), etc. But Hu Shih evidently classes Rinzai, Tokusan, and Baso among 
those Zen masters who expounded Zen in plain outspoken language. 

Hu Shih does not understand what pu shuo po 7 ®&% (habitually, “do 
not tell outwardly”) really means. It is not just not to speak plainly. I wish 
he would remember that there is something in the nature of prajfa-intuition 
which eludes every attempt at intellectualization and rejects all plain speak- 
ing so called. It is not purposely shunning this way of expression. As prajia- 
intuition goes beyond the two horns of a dilemma, it begrudges committing 
itself to either side. This is what I mean when I say that Zen is beyond the 
ken of human understanding; by understanding, I mean conceptualization. 
When the Zen experience—or prajfd-intuition, which is the same thing— 
is brought to conceptualization, it is no more the experience itself; it turns 
into something else. Pu shuo fo is not a pedagogical method; it is inherent 
in the constitution of the experience, and even the Zen master cannot do 
anything with it. 

To illustrate my point, I will quote two mondé. The subject of both is 


the ancient mirror, but one appears to be diametrically opposed to the other 
in its statement. 


A monk asked, “When the ancient mirror is not yet polished, what statement can 
we make about it?” 


The master answered, “The ancient mirror.” 
The monk: “What do we have after it is polished?” 
The master: “The ancient mirror.” 


When the same question was brought to another master, he answered to the first: 


“Heaven and earth are universally illumined.” To the second, “Pitch dark” was given 
as the answer. 


The ancient mirror is the ultimate reality, the Godhead, the mind, the un- 
differentiated totality. “When it is polished” means the differentiation, the 
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world created by God, the universe of the ten thousand things. In the first 
mondé the mirror remains the same whether it is polished or not. In the 
second mondé, when it is not polished or differentiated, it illumines the whole 
universe, but when it is polished it loses its ancient brilliancy and the light 
is altogether hidden behind the multitudinousness of things. We may say 
that the second mond6é directly contradicts the first, or that the first ignores 
the fact of differentiation, which is not rational. We can raise some more 
questions concerning each singly and the two in their relationship. But pu 
shuo po, it takes too long to discuss the point fully in order to satisfy our 
understanding. But when all is done, the original intuition from which we 
started is lost sight of; in fact, we do not know exactly where we are, so 
thickly covered up are we with the dust of argumentation. The use of “plain 
language” we aimed at in the beginning puts us now in the maze of intellec- 
tion and gives us nothing solid; we are all vaporized. 

Chu Hsi was a great Confucian thinker—there is no doubt about this. But 
he had no prajf#a-intuition into the constitution of the ancient mirror. There- 
fore, what he says about pu shuo po and also about “the golden needle” 
working underneath the embroidery” is off the track. There is nothing peda- 
gogical here. As to pu shuo po (inexplainable) I have shuo po liao (explained 
away) as above. 

Now as regards the golden needle. It is not that the needle is designedly 
held back from the sight of the outsider. It cannot be delivered to him even 
when you want that done. It is something each of us has to get by himself. It 
is not that “I'll not pass it on to you,” but “I can’t pass it on to you.” For we 
are all in possession of a golden needle which, however, becomes our own 
only when we discover it in the unconscious. What can be passed on from 
one person to another is not native to him who gets it. 

Hsing-yen’s (Kydgen) story may be illuminating in this connection.™ 
Though I think I have translated it elsewhere in one of my books on Zen, 
I will reproduce it here for the convenience of the reader. 


Hsing-yen Chih-hsian was a disciple of I-san (Kweishan Ling-yu ‘8 il) @ tf, 771- 
834). Recognizing his aptitude for Zen, I-san once asked Kydgen (Hsing-yen): “I 
am not going to find out how much you know from book-learning and other sources. 
What I want you to tell me is this: Can you let me have a word (i chi — *) ) from 
you before you came out of your mother’s body, before you came to discriminate things?” 


“A word” (i chii) is something one cannot shuo po (explain fully) however 
much one may try; nor is it a thing which one can pass on to another. Zen 


*8 See “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China,” this issue, p. 21. 
™ T he Transmission of the Lamp, fasc. 11. 
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wants us to grasp this, each in his own way, out of the depths of conscious- 
ness, even before this became psychologically or biologically possible for us. 
It, therefore, is beyond the scope of our relative understanding. How can we 


do it? But this was what I-san, as a good Zen master, demanded of his 
disciple. 

Kydégen did not know how to answer or what to say. After being absorbed in deep 
meditation for some time, he presented his views. But they were all rejected by the 
master. He then asked I-san to let him have the right answer. I-san said, “What I 
can tell you is my understanding and is of no profit to you.” Kydgen returned to his 
room and went over all his notes, in which he had many entries, but he could not find 
anything suitable for his answer. He was in a state of utter despondence. “A painted 
piece of cake does not appease the hungry man.” So saying, he committed all his note- 
books to a fire. He decided not to do anything with Zen, which he now thought to 
be above his abilities. He left I-san and settled down at a temple where there was the 
tomb of Chi Kokushi (Chung, the National Teacher). One day while sweeping the 
ground, a stone happened to strike one of the bamboos, which made a noise; and this 
awoke his unconscious consciousness, which he had even before he was born. He was 
delighted and grateful to his teacher I-san for not having shuo chiieh #% 4) what the 
i chii was. The first lines of the gatha he then composed run as follows: 


“One strike has made me forget all my learning; 
There was no need for specific training and cultivation.” 


When I-san did not explain the i chi away for Kydgen, he had no idea 
about educating Kydgen by any specific device. He could not do anything, 


even if he wished, for his favorite disciple. As he then told him, whatever 
he would say was his own and not anybody else’s. Knowledge could be trans- 
mitted from one person to another, for it is a common possession of the 
human community. Zen does not deal in such wares. In this respect Zen 
is absolutely individualistic. 

There is one thing I would like to add which will help to clarify Hu Shih’s 
idea of Chinese Zen. 

Hu Shih must have noticed in his historical study of Zen in China that 
Zen has almost nothing to do with the Indian Buddhist practice of dhyana, 
though the term Zen or Ch’an is originally derived from the Sanskrit. The 
meaning of Zen as meditation or quiet thinking or contemplation no longer 
holds good after Hui-néng (YenG), the sixth patriarch. As I have said, it 
was Hui-néng’s revolutionary movement that achieved this severance. 

Hui-néng’s message to Chinese Buddhism was the identity of prajfia and 
dhyana. Shén-hui (Jinne) was most expressive in giving voice to this theme. 
He was more intellectual in his understanding of Zen than Baso, Sekito, and 
others. That was one of the reasons Shén-hui’s school lost its hold on the 
Chinese mind. The Chinese mind does not tend to be intellectual or, rather, 
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metaphysical, and Zen, as the native product of the Chinese mentality, ab- 
hors this strain of intellectuality in its study. The Rinzai way of handling 
Zen is in better accord with the spirit of Zen and goes well with the Chinese 
liking for practicality and going more directly to the objective. At all events, 
the essential character of Zen, which is based on the identity of prajfa and 
dhyana, is pointed out in quite an intelligible manner by Shén-hui. This has 
already been touched on in the preceding pages. 

Before Hui-néng, this problem of the relationship between dhyana and 
prajia was not so sharply brought to a focus in China. The Indian mind 
naturally tended to emphasize dhyana more than prajfid, and Chinese Bud- 
dhists followed their Indian predecessors without paying much attention to 
the subject. But when Hui-héng came to the scene, he at once perceived 
that prajia was the most essential thing in the study of Buddhism and that, 
as long as dhyana practice was always brought forward at the expense of 
prajhd, the real issue was likely to be neglected. And then dhyana came to 
be confused and mixed up with Samatha and vipasyand, tranquilization and 
contemplation, which were a great concern of followers of the Tendai (T’ien- 
t’ai) school. I do not think Hui-néng was historically conscious of these 
things; he simply wanted to proclaim his praj#a-intuition. The situation was 
accentuated when Shén-hsiu, or, rather, his followers, loudly protested against 
the Hui-néng movement, which was headed by Shén-hui (Jinne). There 
are still many Buddhist scholars who are confused about Chinese Zen and 
the Indian Buddhist practice of dhyana. 


There are some more points I should like to take up for discussion here, 
but they will have to wait for another occasion, for I think I have pretty 
well gone over the main issue. Let me hope that the foregoing pages have 
dispelled whatever misunderstanding Hu Shih holds in regard to what Zen 
is in itself apart from its historical setting. 





HAROLD E. McCARTHY 


Aesthetics East and West 


Van Meter Ames, in his review of Essays in East-West Phi- 
losophy, has remarked that the 1949 Philosophers’ Conference unhappily 
neglected any serious consideration of aesthetics East or West.’ As a mem- 
ber of that Conference, I must agree with: Ames that aesthetics was neglected 
in 1949 and that such neglect was unfortunate, particularly for those who 
do their best to keep abreast of twentieth-century times. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the next Conference will broaden out 
not only geographically but also problematically, i.e., with respect to the range 
of problems considered central to the philosopher’s quest. If philosophy is 
concerned, ultimately, with the nature of man and his relationship to the 
world in which he lives, then man’s drive toward aesthetic expression, being 
as basic and as ineradicable as man’s drive toward intellectual understanding, 
moral evaluation, or social reconstruction, must be an object of serious con- 
cern for the philosopher. It may be granted that a total approach to philoso- 
phy is, geo-culturally, an East-West approach; but within the framework of 
this total approach the world must be viewed not merely as something to 
be known and shared, but also as something to be expressed artistically and 
enjoyed or responded to aesthetically. What man is, how man views his 
world, and what man is spiritually capable of achieving—all of these are 
embodied not only in the Ethics of Spinoza, the Principles of Euclid, and the 
Analects of Confucius, but also in the sonnets of Shakespeare, the quartets 
of Barték, and the paintings of the Southern Sung artists. 

Observations of this kind should be so obvious as to be quite unnecessary. 
And yet, although there are a number of volumes devoted to the history of 
Western aesthetic theory, most historians of general philosophy concern 
themselves only with epistemological, metaphysical, and socio-moral issues. 
Indeed, one of the few philosophical works in English which is basically his- 
torical in its orientation and which includes, as a major part, aesthetic con- 
siderations, is the volume by Schoen, Schrickel, and Ames entitled Under- 
standing the World.’ But even here we find what actually amounts to three 


* PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, II, No. 4 (January, 1953), 340-343. 


*Max Schoen, H. G. Schrickel, Van Meter Ames, Understanding the World (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947). 
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independent volumes between a single set of covers rather than a single, 
integrated work. 

Perhaps the only volume in recent years which approaches the general phil- 
osophic problems of man with full emphasis upon, and very penetrating 
understanding of, the roles and functions of art in the human orientation is 
F.S.C. Northrop’s The Meeting of East and West. Some critics may feel 
that Northrop’s attitude toward the problems of art is much too rationalistic, 
but it must be admitted that his approach to the problems of man is com- 
prehensive and, in that respect, rare, since man the emotional-aesthetic crea- 
ture is not made subservient to man the intellectual creature, and man is 
understood in the plural—men who participate in diverse and changing cul- 
tures, East and West. Considering Northrop’s contributions, then, it becomes 
doubly unfortunate that so little attention was given to aesthetic problems 
at a Conference at which he was a leading and even a guiding member. 

It must be remembered, however, that serious concern on the part of the 
Western philosopher with the problems of art and aesthetic construction has 
been, historically speaking, relatively recent. Though we may admire scholar- 
ship, nothing is drearier to read than a standard history of aesthetic theory, 
particularly a history which takes us no further than the end of the nineteenth 
century. Even when one has gathered the few figs from the thistles, one is 
inevitably left with the quite correct impression that, while some major 
philosophers have attempted a systematic analysis of some phase of art, most 
Western philosophers have neglected aesthetic problems altogether, have 
relegated them to passing remarks, or have made them incidental corollaries 
to metaphysical, ethical, or socio-political analyses. Even in the midst of sig- 
nificant artistic traditions, most philosophers in the West have been, as phi- 
losophers, peculiarly insensitive to the import of the poetical and artistic 
work being done about them. 

Thus it is that, so far as the West is concerned, the most important writ- 
ings in the general field of aesthetics, whether in French, Italian, German, or 
English, have appeared during the last seventy-five years. It is not too much 
to say that, in the West, more works have been devoted to the philosophy 
of art during the last seventy-five years than during the previous twenty-five 
hundred years. Just how this new philosophical interest in art is to be ac- 
counted for is something we need not go into here. The fact remains that 
philosophy of art has become vital in the Western twentieth century, whereas 
in the past it was considerably less than vital to the formal philosopher. 

If one turns now to the histories of Eastern philosophies, one is left with 


*The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946). 
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the feeling that the Eastern philosopher also, like his Western co-worker, has 
been, historically speaking, too much concerned with the problems of truth, 
the good life, and the possibilities of salvation to pay much systematic atten- 
tion to the aesthetic drive and its manifestations in poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and architecture.* All in all, there is every reason to suppose 
that in the East (as in the West) philosophy of art, particularly in China 
and Japan, has existed until recently mainly in the form of passing remarks 
or elaborated extensions of extra-philosophical analyses.” And these passing 
remarks have by no means been adequately brought together and systema- 
tized, let alone translated into English. What the English reader knows of 
the basic ideas and concepts of traditional Indian aesthetics (and most Indian 
aesthetic theory is very closely tied up with the technical problems of dra- 
matic presentation), he knows mainly through the writings of Ananda Coo- 
maraswamy; but one can hardly say that these writings have had much influ- 
ence upon recent developments in aesthetics in the West, though the fault 
is by no means that of Coomaraswamy. As for traditional Chinese and Japa- 
nese aesthetics, the Western aesthetician is probably familiar with such works 
as Laurence Binyon’s The Flight of the Dragon,° Osvalt Sirén’s very impor- 
tant study with translations from original sources, The Chinese on the Art 
of Painting,’ Kuo’s An Essay on Landscape Painting,® and Shio Sakanishi’s 
The Spirit of the Brush.’ E. R. Hughes’s recent work on Lu Chi, The Art of 
Letters, seems to be an important contribution to comparative aesthetics even 
though the Sinologist may take exception to a great deal that Hughes has to 
say." Coomaraswamy tells us that the systematic discussion of aesthetic prob- 
lems has been far more developed in India than in China “where we have 
to deduce the theory from what has been said and done by painters, rather 
than from any doctrine propounded by philosophers or rhetoricians.”*’ One 





“This statement most certainly does not mean that Eastern philosophers in the pas: have paid no at- 
tention to art. The Indians, as we shall see, had much to say about the nature of art in connection, 
mainly, with their treatises on the drama. Confucius had much to say about the roie of music in 
education and its relationship to the good society. Mo-tzii, in reaction against the Confucianists, found 
little justification for music and the fine arts, but his view did not reflect the general attitude of the 
Chinese people. 

"With respect to aesthetics in Japan, Masau Yamamoto writes as follows: “The theory of beauty and of 
art in Japan has a long history, as traditional as art itself. But on the whole it is rather personal re- 
flection on the experiences of the artist, lacking in systematic construction and objective description. It 
is no more than one hundred years that we have aesthetics as science or philosophy.” “Aesthetics in 
Japan,” The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, X1, No. 2 (December, 1952), 171. 

*The Flight of the Dragon (London: John Murray, 1911). 

"The Chinese on the Art of Painting (Peiping: Henri Vetch, 1936). 

*Hsi Kuo, An Essay on Landscape Painting, Shio Sakanishi, trans. (London: John Murray, 1935). 

* The Spirit of the Brush (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1939). 

The Art of Letters, Lu Chi’s “Wén Fu” A.D. 302 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1951). 

™ Ananda Coomaraswamy, The Transformation of Nature in Art (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1935), p. 5. 
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suspects that a vast amount of work remains to be done along the lines of 
piecing together and analyzing the multitude of scattered comments and 
observations of Chinese painters, critics, poets, and pedagogues in general. 
At any rate, the aesthetician who wants to reconstruct Chinese aesthetic 
theories cannot afford to confine his attention to such traditional philosophers 
as Confucius and Mo-tzi. 

As for original work now being done by outstanding Eastern philosophers 
in aesthetics, one would hesitate to make any generalizations at all. Radha- 
krishnan, for instance, has written both intensively and extensively in the 
field of philosophy. His contributions to religious, moral, and metaphysical 
theory have been recognized as of major importance. But his aesthetic writ- 
ings have been fragmentary at best and not particularly illuminating; indeed, 
his analyses seldom amount to more than enthusiastic ejaculations which 
leave us quite uncertain as to how literally they are supposed to be taken. 
He does hold that art “as the disclosure of the deeper reality of things is a 
form of knowledge.” ** We are also assured that, although the “true work 
of art is charged with thought,” great art needs “inspiration and not intel- 
lectual power,” and hence “is possible only in those rare moments when the 
artist is transp!anted out of himself and does better than his best in obedience 
to the dictates of a daimon. . . .”** Unfortunately, fragmentary statements 
of this kind do not constitute sustained and systematic analysis. Even such 
a sympathetic and careful critic as Robert W. Browning is, in the end, quite 
unable to make out a good case for the systematic character of Radhakrish- 
nan’s aesthetic suggestions."* Browning may be sure that Radhakrishnan has 
an aesthetic view; but if Radhakrishnan does not discuss his view in any sus- 
tained manner, a critic has very little to go on. 

Furthermore, if one hopes to get a more systematic and carefully formu- 
lated aesthetic view from another great Indian ‘thinker, Sri Aurobindo, one 
will again be disappointed. Sri Aurobindo was, of course, a poet as well as 
a philosopher; but, when philosophizing, it would seem that he was reach- 
ing for a transcendental level of existence which, in achieving an all- 
embracing bliss, would leave little room for the relative blissfulness of art. 
Thus, the aesthetic enjoyment of art and poetry is to be understood, for Sri 
Aurobindo, as an imprecise “image or reflection of the pure delight which 


*S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1932), p. 192. 

%S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., Contemporary Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1936), p. 272. 

“Robert W. Browning, “Reason and Types of Intuition in Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy,” in Paul A. 
Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 
1952), pp. 207-218. 
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f is supra-mental and supra-aesthetic” and “represents partially and imper- 
i &§ fectly one stage of the progressive delight of the universal Soul in things in 
; its manifestation and it admits us in one part of our nature to that detach- 
C ment from egoistic sensation and that universal attitude through which the 


one Soul sees harmony and beauty where we divided beings experience rather 
chaos and discord.”** This may be quite true; but, unfortunately, aesthetics 


S never thrives when the aesthetic must give way to the supra-aesthetic. Rad- 
- hakrishnan and Sri Aurobindo cannot be taken, of course, as spokesmen for 
e the contemporary philosophy of art in India, but it is important to note that 
l § the two most distinguished and respected Indian philosophers of recent years 
- have contributed little to the philosophy of art. In the recent West, on the 
1, other hand, Dewey, Santayana, and Croce have all been profoundly concerned 
h with art. Only Bertrand Russell among the great thinkers of recent decades 
A. has ignored art for the more traditional problems of logic, epistemology, and 
oF morality—but even he may have something to say about aesthetics before 
kk 6§ his ninetieth birthday! 
1 OF Turning now to the Japanese philosophers, it would appear that, whatever 
ne the case in the past, some of the present-day philosophers are almost as 
ce interested in the problems of art as contemporary Western philosophers. 
its Unfortunately, however, there are obvious language barriers so far as the 
ch § Westerner is concerned. Thus, most Western philosophers learn of the work 
ite § of recent Japanese aestheticians only indirectly; and, even if they are intrigued 
h- by what they learn, they actually have very little to go on. As was announced 
as (f in PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, Riso devoted its August, 1951, number to 
us- the topic of modern aesthetics, with ten articles on a variety of subjects ranging 
from “Cinema Arts” to “The Problem of Aesthetic Existence.”** Those who 
w- & follow The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism will recall the report that 
ne | in 1950 the Japanese Society for Aesthetics published the first number of 


as if Bigaku (Aesthetics), containing such articles as “The View of Art of P. 





ch- Cézanne,” “Romanticism and Music,” “On the Art of Kiyochika Kobayashi,” 
all- and “The Beauty of Negation.” ** But without translations, or at least English 
rt. ff summaries, such articles will remain quite inaccessible to the Western reader. 
Sti 7 Just what remedy can be applied here is difficult to say. When one examines 
ich § recent Japanese philosophical works which have appeared in English, one 
2. 4 * Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divine (New York: The Greystone Press, 1949), pp. 101-102. 
len * PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, I, No. 3 (October, 1951), 92. 

4 ™ For very interesting reports concerning Bigaku (Aesthetics) and the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, see 
1A ff The Journal of Aesthetics 8 Art Criticism, IX, No. 2 (December, 1950), 156; IX, No. 4 (June, 1951), 


any, - 346-347; X, No. 1 (September, 1951), 93; X, No. 4 (June, 1952), 382; and XI, No. 2 (December, 
19$2), 181. 
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finds little systematic concern with aesthetic theory as this is understood in 
the West. One of the notable exceptions to this statement is found in D. T. 
Suzuki’s Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture.’* This work 
is not a systematic study of the nature of art from a number of carefully se- 
lected points of view; and, when compared to such Western works as D. W. 
Prall’s Aesthetic Judgment or Dewey’s Art as Experience, the work is hardly 
recognizable as an aesthetic treatise. But it is a keen and penetrating philo- 
sophical study of art, though Suzuki, a master of Zen, assures us that Zen 
masters make better artists than philosophers. It is not surprising that, 
whereas the transcendental Indian philosopher may transcend art even 
though he is surrounded by it, the Zen man, who delights in the empirical 
world just as it is, finds his readiest expression in art and hence becomes 
productive of it. 

As for the contemporary Chinese philosophers, little needs to be said here. 
China is controlled, both politically and intellectually, by the disciples of 
Marx; thus, whatever aesthetic writings may appear under these conditions 
will be Marxist in orientation and dogmatic rather than philosophical in 
tone. But, as has been suggested above, a great deal of work of a historical 
character can be done by the Chinese scholar outside of China. Armed with 
new concepts, new techniques, and new procedures of investigation, the 
scholar concerned with understanding the general aesthetic theories implicit 
within the scattered writings of historians, critics, artists, and philosophers 
may well find very important areas of reflection that have been previously 
unexplored. 

Having made these general remarks and observations, let us now become 
more concrete. In the last few months, three volumes by contemporary 
Indian scholars have been brought to the attention of this writer: Indian 
Aesthetics by K. C. Pandey,’® The Social Function of Art by Radhakamal 
Mukerjee,”® and Poets and Mystics by Nolini Kanta Gupta.” It cannot be 
expected that brief analyses of these three works will give one a complete 
understanding of what is going on in Indian aesthetics at the present time, 
let alone in the East as such. But so seldom does one find mention of works 
of this kind in American journals that a discussion of these particular works 
may be of value. Since all discussions of this kind inevitably express a point 


* Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture (Kyoto: The Eastern Bud- 
dhist Society, 1938). 

™® Comparative Aesthetics, Vol. 1, Indian Aesthetics (Banaras: Vidya Vilas Press, 1950). 

™” The Social Function of Art (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1948). 

™ Poets and Mystics (Madras: Sri Aurobindo Library, 1951). 
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of view and move within certain limitations, self-imposed or not, it seems 
wise to acknowledge the point of view and to make clear the limitations. 

As for limitations, no attempt will be made to present well-rounded and 
complete reviews of the works about to be considered. The aim of the paper 
is that of suggesting, both directly and indirectly, some of the problems and 
possibilities of comparative aesthetics. As for the underlying point of view, 
the following frame of reference is hereby acknowledged: 

1. The general point of view is clearly that of one who has been particu- 
larly influenced by the writings of such American aestheticians as John Dewey, 
D. W. Prall, D. W. Gotshalk, Curt J. Ducasse, Bernard C. Heyl, Van Meter 
Ames, John Hospers, and Ralph Church. One may speak of these writers 
as naturalists, if one wishes. 

2. The basis of aesthetics, it is felt, is art practice as understood in terms 
of the total socio-historical context of such practice. Whatever may be the 
case with ethics, aesthetics must remain empirical if it is to be relevant to 
art. Metaphysical interpretations of art seem unfortunate to this writer, 
partly because they tend to lose contact with the facts of art practice. 

3. Systems of aesthetics (modern or pre-modern) are important to the 
contemporary aesthetician only insofar as they help to clarify the problems 
of the present and contribute to relevant solutions. But problems change as 
art practice itself changes, and solutions are never final. 


4. Other frames of reference are certainly possible. The acceptance of 


one frame of reference does not rule out the relevance or fruitfulness of other 
frames of reference. 


II 


K. C. Pandey’s work entitled Indian Aesthetics is actually the first of three 
volumes, all of which are to appear under the general title Comparative 
Aesthetics. Volume II is to be concerned with “aesthetic currents in the 
West” and Volume III with a “detailed comparison of the views of Indian 
and European Aestheticians.”*” Such a three-volume work could well be a 
notable contribution to comparative aesthetics, being, as it is, without com- 
parable precedent. 

As the title indicates, Volume I is strictly Indian and largely historical in 
orientation. On the basis of original Sanskrit texts, Pandey is primarily con- 
cerned with the presentation of the general aesthetic views of Abhinavagupta 
(ca. 950-1020) against the background of a five-hundred-year development 


™ Pandey, op. cit., p. 74. 
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of Indian aesthetics which started with the writings of Bharata (ca. A.D. 500) 
and continued in the contributions of such commentators upon Bharata as 
Bhatta Lollata (ca. 850), Sri Samkuka (ca. 850), and Bhatta Nayaka (ca. 
900). The Western reader who is unfamiliar with Pandey’s earlier work, 
Abhinavagupta: An Historical and Philosophical Study, may never have 
heard of Abhinavagupta. In fact, until recently, Indian scholars themselves 
knew little about him, possibly because his philosophical background is that 
of the Saiva philosophy of Kashmir rather than Vedanta. Those who follow 
The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism may remember a reference to him 
in a short article by P. J. Chaudhury which appeared in 1948. Pandey 
leaves us in no doubt about his own evaluation of this tenth-century meta- 
physician and aesthetician. Thus we are told: (1) that the problems origi- 
nally raised by Bharata were eventually solved by Abhinavagupta, and in 
such a way that his solutions have been “accepted by all the subsequent 
writers of repute”;** (2) that “Abhinava’s aesthetic theory, . . . because of 
its soundness, has well stood the test of the long time of more than one 
thousand years”;*° and (3) that, having given the “final shape to the phi- 
losophy of beauty,” the theory “stands to gain and not to lose in importance, 
if it be compared with that of any ancient or modern aesthetician in the 
West.””* 

Statements of this kind, though perhaps intended for home consumption 
only, are almost necessarily bound to strike unpleasantly upon Western ears, 
particularly now that we are in the middle of the twentieth century. A Jacques 
Maritain may be convinced that St. Thomas, if properly understood, gave the 
final shape to the philosophy of beauty and may even feel that the shape 
thus given has stood the test of seven hundred years, if not a thousand. A 
Louis Harap may be quite convinced that Marx and Engels together laid 
down the foundations of any future theory of art, foundations which will 
stand the test of time up to and through the communist millennium.” But 
the fact remains that the bulk of Western philosophers are neither Thomists 
nor Marxists in art; and thus the typical Western scholar cannot point, nor 
does he wish to try to point, to any aesthetician whose solution to any aesthetic 
problem has been, or will be, accepted by all the subsequent writers of re- 
pute. Indeed, if aesthetics is so unique and so self-enclosed that it can remain 


™ The Journal of Aesthetics 8 Art Criticism, VII, No. 2 (December, 1948), 139-140. 

™ Pandey, op. cit., p. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 

For a presentation of the aesthetics of Marxism, Louis Harap’s The Social Roots of the Arts (New 
York: International Publishers, 1949) seems to be quite well written in spite of the inevitably dogmatic 
and propagandistic character of the approach. 
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unaltered in the midst of progressive accomplishments in related areas, then 
it is so isolated that it is of no significance to any man who is trying to live 
in the present. But if aesthetics, as a field of investigation, is not so isolated, 
then aesthetic theory is bound to change, relative to new developments and 
new understandings in such diverse fields as semantics, epistemology, psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, art-history, and psychoanalysis—not to 
mention art-practice itself. In the last analysis, it is the artist who gives the 
aesthetician his basic data. 

But since any evaluation of Abhinavagupta rests upon an analysis of his 
contributions, let us turn to some of these. It may be granted at the outset 
that the selection of a few of his contributions for special consideration does 
not do justice to the whole of Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics."* Nevertheless, a 
sample is surely better than nothing. 

1. With respect to the old and thoroughly familiar problem as to whether 
the aim of art is to entertain or to instruct, it is clear that Abhinavagupta 
follows the lead of Bharata and subordinates art to moral edification, the 
pleasing character of art being regarded as instrumental to leading the spec- 
tator to follow the path of duty. He thus seems to accept without serious 
modification Bharata’s view that: 


the end of dramatic art is instruction, not directly, but indirectly, through presentation 
of what is pleasing to eyes and ears. It does not fase command, but it makes the 
audience experience the goodness of virtuous path. . . It administers the medicine 
of instruction, but it either coats it with sugar or mixes it up with the milk of pleasant 
sight and sound so that bitterness of medicine is not experienced.”® 


This is not to say, of course, that significant art is, in any direct and crude 
sense, pleasant preaching. As a beholder, according to Abhinavagupta, one 
identifies oneself with the hero of the drama and views everything from the 
hero’s point of view, reacting as does the hero. 


At the level of identification with an ideal hero, there is the experience of moral satis- 
faction. Drama, therefore, improves the spectator morally, not through sermons, but 
by making him experience moral satisfaction and realise its superior value.*° 


One cannot argue, of course, that contemporary aestheticians have somehow 

outgrown and thereby passed beyond the problem as to whether art should 

aim at (or be judged in terms of) instruction, entertainment, both, or neither. 

- American pragmatists in particular have never forgotten that art can be some- 

It might be well to point out that I am deliberately not discussing the theory of rasa in connection with 

Abhinavagupta. So much has already been written about rasa that it seems wise to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach. 


* Pandey, op. cit., p. 7. 
” Ibid., p. 126. 
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thing more than an object of individual satisfaction by being—or becom- 
ing—an instrument of personal and social adjustment. Even such an “enter- 
taining” writer as W. Somerset Maugham agrees with the pragmatists in this 


respect: 


The value of art, like the value of the Mystic Way, lies in its effects. If it can only give 
pleasure, however spiritual that pleasure may be, it is of no great consequence or at 
least no more consequence than a dozen oysters and a pint of Montrachet. If it is a 
solace, that is well enough; the world is full of inevitable evils and it is good that man 
should have some hermitage to which from time to time he may withdraw himself; 
but not to escape them, rather to gather fresh strength to face them. For art, if it is to 
be reckoned as one of the great values of life, must teach men humility, tolerance, 
wisdom and magnanimity. The value of art is not beauty, but right action.** 


We can say, then, that, in the problem of entertainment versus instruction in 
the arts, Abhinavagupta has recognized a problem that is still vital, however 
time-worn the problem may be in the West. But one cannot say that he has 
solved the problem (whatever that would mean), nor can one even say 
that in his theory of “identification” he has given us anything more than 
plausible speculation which, however harmonious with the tendencies of 
mysticism, leaves much to be desired from the point of view of empirical 
psychology. 

2. With respect to the nature and the status of the art object (a problem 
of interest at the present time) , Abhinavagupta is not, perhaps, without some 
sophistication. He makes it quite clear that a work of art is not, in itself, an 
imitation of something else, nor is it, either from the point of view of the 
artist or from the point of view of the sensitive spectator, the same sort of 
thing as a natural object. From the point of view of the artist it is something 
created, something which, in being created, becomes expressive of aims and 
intentions on the part of the artist. And from the point of view of the spec- 
tator it is something seized upon only within the context of an aesthetic ex- 
perience and hence is something which, for the spectator, exists only in rela- 
tion to the aesthetic attitude. It is both objective and subjective, and hence is 
heither a mere physical object nor a mere figment of the “mind.” 


What is meant by this, is that the essential nature of the aesthetic object is such as 
does not allow it to be classed with any one of the accepted types of the objects of the 
world of daily life. It is an object of the aesthetic world and as such has only aesthetic 
reality and that too for those only who breathe and have their being in that world . .. 
a reality which is no less a reality than the common world reality, simply because it is 
aesthetic reality.*? 


™ The Summing Up (Garden City: Doubleday Doran and Company, 1938), pp. 302-303. 
™ Pandey, op. cit., p. 149. 
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Such statements may be highly suggestive and quite significant; but, insofar 
as they can be accepted by the contemporary Western aesthetician, they are 
most certainly not new. Those contemporary writers who have been in the 
process of coming to the conclusion that statements about the art-object must 
always be understood as relative to some chosen perspective, may be pleased 
to find similar suggestions coming from a tenth-century aesthetician. But it 
must always be realized that “anticipation” does not constitute verification 
and truth is not established by citing precedents. 

3. With respect to the analysis of the aesthetic experience itself (another 
problem with which the contemporary aesthetician has been very seriously 
concerned), Abhinavagupta suggests that the aesthetic attitude does differ 
from the practical attitude of ordinary life “inasmuch as it is marked by total 
absence of expectation of being called upon to act in reality.”** The intrinsic 
dimensions of the aesthetic experience (involving sense experience, imagina- 
tion, emotion, and katharsis) and the conditions of having a full aesthetic 
experience (taste, susceptibility, intellectual background, experience, freedom 
from non-aesthetic demands, etc.) are discussed with some empirical keen- 
ness; but the general conclusion is not particularly helpful to one whose ap- 
proach to the aesthetic experience is more scientific than metaphysical. We 
are told that according to Abhinavagupta: 


aesthetic experience is a transcendental experience. It does not belong to the sphere of 


Maya. It does not admit of explanation in terms of qualities of individual subject. It 
is beyond Sattva and its predominance. It is free from all qualities. It is the experience 
of itself by the Universal. It is the rest of one aspect of the Absolute on the other. It 


is consciousness, free from all external reference and resting on its inseparable aspect, 
the “Self,” and as such it is “Ananda.” *4 


Of course, it is important to point out that art is not illusion and that the aes- 
thetic experience, when full, can be something of real value and significance. 
This is something that few Westerners would care to deny. But the only alter- 
native to regarding the aesthetic experience as something trivial is not that 
of subsuming it under metaphysics or religion, and thus turning it into a step- 
ping stone to the life divine. One alternative is less ambitious and more 
important. It is that of doing one’s best to understand the full importance, 
actual and potential, of the aesthetic aspects of experience in the life of man 
and of recognizing just how art, as art, can be of importance to the individual, 
to society, to the good society. 

All in all, then, and speaking from the point of view of the contemporary 
Western aesthetician, one must come to the conclusion that what one can accept 


*Ibid., p. 154. * Tbid., pp. 104-105. 
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from Abhinavagupta is not new and what is new seems mainly of historical 
rather than of vital interest to the present. It may be argued that, relative to the 
historical accomplishments of the West, Abhinavagupta was well ahead of his 
time. His time, however, was the tenth century and we are now living, or trying 
to live, in the twentieth century. It may be that the Indian aesthetician must 
recover his past before he can begin to operate in the present. But the Western 
aesthetician cannot be expected to sympathize with the glorification of a tenth- 
century aesthetician when so much has happened since then which must be 
taken into account. One cannot really blame the Western aesthetician for 
feeling that if Abhinavagupta is the last word in Indian aesthetics, then Indian 
aesthetics is of little contemporary importance. Fortunately, there are scholars 
in India who, without completely ignoring the past, recognize that even the 
theory of art must keep abreast of the times, and that the views of the tenth 
century are not so much eternal as simply out-of-date. 


Ill 


When we turn from Pandey’s Indian Aesthetics to Radhakamal Mukerjee’s 
The Social Function of Art, we seem to find ourselves in a totally different 
world. Some critics may feel that we have left philosophy for sociology, psy- 
chology, and history, and that, whatever value the book may have, it has little 
or nothing to do with formal aesthetic theory. Other critics may feel that the 


book is so thoroughly Western in its basic orientation, or so completely under 
the spell of Western ideas, that it could easily have been written by an Amerti- 
can or a European. Thus, it could be argued that the book is Indian only in the 
sense that its author is Indian but not in the deeper sense that it expresses in 
some distinctive fashion the traditional Indian philosophical outlook. Both of 
these points need consideration. 


It is obvious that one who works in the field ‘of aesthetics must have some 
general idea of where the working boundaries of the field are. Aestheticians 
may not agree among themselves as to where the boundaries ought to be, but 
only in terms of the recognition of some boundaries can any aesthetician dis- 
tinguish between what is relevant and what is irrelevant so far as he himself is 
concerned. For many aestheticians in the West, aesthetic problems have been 
primarily metaphysical, epistemological, and normative, the aesthetician being 
concerned with the intrinsic or generic nature of art (and its relationship to 
philosophy, religion, science, etc.), the structure of the aesthetic experience, the 
establishment of standards of aesthetic evaluation, and the determination of 
the proper role of art in human society. Some aestheticians who have been con- 
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cerned with these problems have also been concerned with the whole problem 
of the nature of creative processes in art. But even among these aestheticians, 
aesthetic creation has generally been approached gingerly with much reliance 
upon illustrative anecdote, analogical reasoning, and extra-naturalistic expla- 
nation. Plato was probably not the first philosopher to talk in terms of divine 
inspiration, and Radhakrishnan will not be the last philosopher to postulate a 
daimon. Contemporary psychologists may have their hearts in the right place, 
but even they admit the difficulties involved in the study of creation in the arts. 
As W. Edgar Vinacke has recently written: 


the kind of thinking which precedes a work of art . . . seems to be so different from 
everyday thought, which does not lead to such results, that the ordinary person cannot 
really understand it and hence assumes that the thought processes responsible must be 
incomprehensible. It must be confessed at the outset that the psychologist himself has 
not, as yet, penetrated the mystery very deeply, either. The problems are extremely 
difficult to approach in an objective and significant manner.*5 


In recent years, however, and thanks partly to the impact of Marx, Freud, 
and Boas (not to mention the work done by experimental psychologists), some 
aestheticians have begun to recognize and to take seriously the problem of 
creation.** Curt J. Ducasse defines aesthetics, or the philosophy of art, as spe- 
cifically concerned with the analysis and understanding of the three activities 
of creation, contemplation, and critical evaluation and, thus, concerned with 
art from the points of view of the artist, the consumer, and the critic.*” Al- 
though this three-fold distinction is very suggestive, Ducasse’s analysis of 
creation remains incomplete. D. W. Gotshalk seems to depart from tradition 
by devoting an entire, carefully worked-out chapter of his excellent book, 
Art and the Social Order, to the problem of creation in the arts.** His general 
conclusion is that artistic creation necessarily involves physical, psychological, 
and social factors and that without reference to these, any account of creation 
would be thoroughly unrealistic. Gotshalk’s analysis is probably quite sound 
as far as it goes. At least, he presents us with a conceptual framework in 
terms of which further analysis can be carried on, which is more than one 
can say for those who, when coming across unexplored areas in their aesthetic 


*W. Edgar Vinacke, The Psychology of Thinking (New York, Toronto, London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1952), p. 238. 

* Asa matter of fact, as far back as 1906 Max Dessoir was pointing out that the role of the artist had 
been neglected by aestheticians. He wanted more attention, even of a scientific sort, given to the 
psychology and procedure of the artists. For an excellent, if brief, account of philosophical and psycho- 
logical contributions to the theory of aesthetic creation, see Schoen, Schrickel, and Ames, op. cit., pp. 
591-616. 

"Curt J. Ducasse, Art, the Critics, and You (New York: Oskar Piest, 1944), pp. 22-25. 


*D. W. Gotshalk, Art and the Social Order (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1947), pp. 
54-83. 
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maps, write in genius, inspiration, and daimon. Phyllis Bartlett, although not 
a formal philosopher, has given us in her Poems in Process a work on creative 
processes in poetry which will remain a classic statement of its kind for many 
years to come.” And finally, Arnold Hauser’s The Social History of Art is 
a monumental study of the social contexts of Western art which ought to 
have overwhelming influence upon future work in aesthetics and art history.” 
In spite of such excellent and relatively recent works, it is still true that 
Western aesthetics has been mostly written from the point of view of the 
spectator. 

It is, then, with special interest that we turn to Mukerjee’s book, since it is 
devoted almost exclusively to the general problem of aesthetic creation, and in 
terms of a very broad perspective. It his work is not regarded as adequately 
“philosophical,” it should be remembered that he is concerned in his way with 
a problem with which some philosophers, past and present, have also been 
concerned. He is critical, to be sure, of traditional ways of handling the prob- 
lem; but if philosophy is to remain alive, it cannot be tied down to the tradi- 
tional ways of doing things. Mukerjee is critical, to begin with, of any mystical 
approach to the problem of creation, though he recognizes how frequent this 
sort of approach is. As he writes: 


Art work is too often regarded as a matter of divine revelation or spontaneous inspira- 
tion of a man of genius defying rational explanation, which, on the contrary, may be 
detrimental to its true appreciation. All this has stood in the way of serious efforts to 
examine the sources and processes of artistic activity.*! 


Moreover, he is just as critical of any straight, individual-psychological ap- 
proach to the problem of creation, since he recognizes that art “is at once a 
social product and an established means of social control”; and so, he con- 
cludes that both “the present psychological and psycho-analytic approaches to 
art have .. . hardly done justice to the social factors that enter into the un- 
conscious mechanism of artistic creation or into phantasy-making and the 
formulation of archetypes . . . in all epochs and cultures.”** If art is “the 
expression and communication of man’s deepest instincts and emotions recon- 
ciled and integrated with his social experience and cultural heritage,” ** then 
the only reasonable and adequate approach to the problem of creation in the 
arts must be a psycho-sociological approach guided by a cultural-historical 
orientation to man and his diverse activities. And finally, Mukerjee insists 


* Poems in Process (New York: Oxford University Press, 1951). 

“The Social History of Art (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951). 

“ Mukerjee, op. cit., introduction, p. i. 

“ Ibid., p. 1. * Ibid., preface, p. i. 
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that, if anyone is going to take this approach to the problem of creation seri- 
ously, he must go beyond philosophical speculation and plausible conjectur- 
ing. Any serious study of art must be “aided by the cognate studies of psy- 
chology, sociology and history for the unfolding of the dynamic interaction 
between art and the social and intellectual conditions and movements of 
the age or culture.” “* 

Indeed, one has the feeling that Mukerjee is of the opinion that much of the 
work that has been done so far, East and West, on the theory of art is prepara- 
tory at best and, to borrow Comte’s terms, theological or metaphysical in its 
general orientation rather than positive or scientific. Thus, when he speaks 
of Bosanquet, Alexander, Bergson, Croce, Santayana, and Dewey as men who 
have taken up the “philosophical approach to art,” *° it is clear that he thinks 
of the mature theory of art as a social science, a sociology of art, however 
neglected such a social science has been so far. And in this sense, a: 


comprehensive treatment of the sociology of art must do justice to the factors of ful- 
filment and frustration of the personality and to the regional and economic circum- 
stances and social ideologies, sentiments and values—the totality of cultural behaviour 
that determine the styles and subject-matter of art. The sociology of art must enter 
into more intimate relations with the psychology of the unconscious and gestalt than 
with the orthodox atomistic psychology. At each stage of analysis, the thoroughly 
unified social character of the experience would need emphasis. The interaction be- 
tween the creative art and the society or the “spirit” of the age is reciprocal.*® 


Here, then, are Mukerjee’s initial convictions as expressed in the early pages 
of his work. The bulk of the book is devoted to the task of developing these 
convictions by way of bringing to bear upon the central problem of creation 
the various and varying contributions of those psychologists, psychoanalysts, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and art historians who are particularly vital to 
twentieth-century thought: Freud, Jung, Marx, Boas, Malinowski, Benedict, 
Havelock Ellis, Herbert Read, etc. And since he also holds to the thesis that 
art is essentially pluralistic in method and goal, and exists, necessarily, in mul- 
tiple traditions, he faces the issue squarely and exhibits as much keen fami- 
liarity with the work of Picasso, Epstein, Henry Moore and Max Ernst as he 
does with the frescoes of Ajanta, the bas reliefs at Borobodur and Angkor 
Vat, and the Sung painters. 

One wishes that one could now add that Mukerjee has been completely suc- 
cessful in carrying out these enlightened and ambitious plans. But a “sociology 
of art” is not produced at a single blow; and Mukerjee, unfortunately, has tried 
to move in too many directions at the same time. One might almost say that he 


“ Ibid., p. iii. * Ibid., p. 39. “ Ibid., introduction, p. vi. 
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has tried to produce what he initially recognized as out of the question, i.e., “a 
volume of encyclopaedic scope covering the entire account of civilisation in its 
artistic aspects.”*’ The general result, however stimulating, is characterized 
by looseness, lack of integration, occasional irrelevance, frequent confusion, 
and lack of superior critical discrimination. Thus the achieved goal ( whatever 
the intended goal) is not so much that of a systematic theory that introduces 
simplicity into overwhelming complexity, but rather the careful and sustained 
recognition of the complexities inherently involved in art-creation and hence 
the pressing need for careful study in terms of pluralistic perspectives and for 
study which exploits, rather than ignores, the important work being done by the 
social scientists in particular. This is a major achievement in itself. And it is 
good to have a scholar who belongs to India, the alleged homeland of meta- 
physics and mysticism, who seems to find the bulk of Western aestheticians 
too philosophical for his particular taste. One fears, however, that Mukerjee is 
just another voice crying in the wilderness and that Western aesthetics will 
probably remain robustly “philosophical” for a long time to come—unless, 
that is, it loses itself in the semantic analysis of the key terms used by 
aestheticians. 

But even if we grant that Mukerjee’s work is moving in a very important 
direction, the question can still be asked as to whether it is distinctively Indian. 
This question is an important one, particularly to those who feel that the East- 
ern traditions, gua traditions, have much to offer us in every branch of philoso- 
phy. Now, if one means by Indian in this context the fact of being in conformity 
with the ideas of classical Indian aestheticians, then one must say that Muker- 
jee’s book, although it most certainly does not ignore the Indian philosophical 
tradition, is not distinctively Indian. But such a judgment does not constitute 
adverse criticism, for if the condition of being Indian is that of conforming to 
the past and ignoring the best that has been dohe in recent psychology, soci- 
ology, anthropology, etc., ther: to be Indian is to be archaic, out-of-date, and 
thoroughly provincial. It would be far better, unless philosophers are willing 
to regard themselves as historians or doctors of memory, to forget once and for 
all the distinction between East and West and simply to demand that all phi- 
losophers, regardless of where they live, be familiar with the relevant past of 
their work and keep abreast of the moving present. This much is demanded 
of any ordinary scientist, and it is not too much to demand of a philosopher. 
Such a demand would not bring about a contrived synthesis of philosophies 
East and West, but it would help to establish the very conditions of that sort of 


“ Ibid., p. i. 
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co-operation which could yield, in a perfectly uncoerced and even unintended 
manner, philosophical fusion. It is enough, then, that Mukerjee has attempted 
to make concrete the idea of a sociology of art. That he is an Indian may be 
of importance to national pride; but it is of no importance to the quest for a 
broader and richer understanding of art as a basic mode of human activity and 
as a fundamental human value. 


IV 


While Mukerjee’s approach to the philosophy of art is that of the sociolo- 
gist, Nolini Kanta Gupta’s approach is fundamentally that of the literary 
critic. In his Poets and Mystics he presents fourteen short essays, most of them 
having to do with literature, and a number of them devoted to individual 
poets: Goethe, T. S. Eliot, Blake, Tagore, and Sri Aurobindo. Although the 
essays were written over several years and are formally independent of one 
another, a number of interrelated themes run through the entire volume, giv- 
ing it a unity it would not otherwise have. One of the most important of these 
themes has to do with the problem of the relationships among poetry, phi- 
losophy, and religion. This theme is of particular interest to the contemporary 
Western literary critic who, taking seriously the writings of Franz Kafka, 
T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley, Jean-Paul Sartre, Albert Camus, 
and others, is finding it more necessary than ever to come to terms with the 
problem of the philosophical or religious poem, play, and novel. To this 
problem Gupta brings not only intelligence and sensitivity but also a broad 
understanding of the literary, philosophical, and religious traditions of both 
India and the West. From such a critic one might expect a new, or at least 
an unfamiliar, point of view. 

It is clear, as Gupta suggests, that if one starts with a dichotomous distinction 
between poetry and philosophy, such that poetry ‘is all passion and philosophy 
all sober analysis and ratiocination, philosophical poetry becomes most diffi- 
cult. Or, as Gupta writes, the combination of poetry and rationalized knowl- 
edge “is risky, but not impossible.” ** From the point of view of creation, one 
might well find that the man whose talents lead in the direction of analysis 
and demonstration may not, at the same time, be a man whose nature expresses 
itself best in the language of art. And from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, an abundance of intellectualization in a work of art, and particularly 
in poetry, may lead to a divided consciousness, neither part of which is alto- 
gether satisfied. Historically, Gupta points out, many poets can be found who 


“ Gupta, op. cit., p. 12. 
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have risked all and have “foundered upon this rock” of philosophy; but “a 
philosopher chanting out his philosophy in sheer poetry has been one of the 
rarest spectacles.” *° As he writes: 


I can think of only one instance just now where a philosopher has almost succeeded 
being a great poet—I am referring to Lucretius and his De Natura Rerum [sicj. 
Neither Shakespeare nor Homer had anything like philosophy in their poetic creation. 
And in spite of some inclination to philosophy and philosophical ideas Virgil and 
Milton were not philosophers either. Dante sought perhaps consciously and deliberately 
to philosophise in his Paradiso. Did he? The less Dante then is he. For it is his 
Inferno, where he is a passionate visionary, and not his Paradiso (where he has put in 
more thought-power) that marks the nec plus ultra of his poetic achievement.*° 


Gupta needs no reminder that Lucretius is probably more read as a philosopher 
than a poet, for he recognizes that this is, indeed, the case with the Gita and 
the Upanisads, which, as great philosophical poems, are “idolised more as 
philosophy than as poetry.” With respect to philosophical poetry Gupta is 
certainly right. One need only add that, if one means by religion preaching 
and moral exhortation, then the combination of poetry and religion is as dif- 
ficult as the combination of poetry and philosophy; and, although we have 
an abundance of what can be called “devotional verse,” none of it really 
succeeds in justifying itself as poetry. 

Technically speaking, the specific problem here, as Gupta clearly sees, is 
one of integration, for if a poem (or any work of art) does not function aes- 
thetically as a single whole, then, whatever values it may or may not possess, 
it is not a work of art at all, although it may be a combination of many dif- 
ferent things. And if poetry and philosophy move, as has been suggested, in 
opposite directions (poetry demanding a concrete tense concentration which 

_ fatiocination and argument would only dissipate™), then it is only natural 
that integration would be difficult. The allegory and the parable are, it is 
true, techniques whereby a certain amount of superficial combination may 
be achieved, but such combination does not constitute aesthetic fusion. And 
perhaps more often than not the complete fusion of philosophy, religion, and 
poetry cannot even be hoped for. Thus, so Gupta feels, in T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets, which apparently strives in the direction of such fusion, “the strands 
remain distinct, each with its own temper and rhythm, not fused and moulded 
into a single streamlined form of beauty . . . it is the philosophical, exegetical, 


discursive Eliot who dominates. .. .”™* But where Eliot fails, Sri Aurobindo 
supposedly succeeds: 
In him we find the three terms of human consciousness arriving at an absolute fusion. ... 


“ Ibid., pp. 5-6. “Ibid.,p.6. “Ibid.,p.7. “Ibid., p. 130. ™ Ibid., pp. 129-130. 
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The three terms are the spiritual, the intellectual or philosophical and the physical or 
sensational. ... His poetry is philosophic, abstract, no doubt, but every philosophy 
has its practice, every abstract thing its concrete application,—even as the soul has its 
body; and the fusion, not mere union, of the two is very characteristic in him.™* 


Gupta may or may not be right with respect to his judgments of T. S. Eliot 
and Sri Aurobindo. This writer, at any rate, finds the praise of Aurobindo’s 
poetry somewhat excessive. But here, for the moment, is one important 
theme: the difficulty of integrating philosophy (as ratiocination) and religion 
(as preaching or exhortation) in a single poetical structure. 

The general conclusion seems to be that, although it is not “impossible for 
the poet to swallow the philosopher and the prophet,” at least the ordinary 
poet “needs the injunction not to be busy with too many things, but to be 
centered upon the one thing needful, viz., to create poetically and not to 
discourse philosophically or preach prophetically.””° 

In addition to this theme, there is a sort of paralleling counter-theme which 
seems more implicit than explicit, more suggested and implied than specifi- 
cally discussed; and this second theme is certainly worthy of fuller develop- 
ment. If philosophy is not identified with analytical ratiocination and if reli- 
gion is not identified with theological pronouncement or moral exhortation, 
but if, rather, both philosophy and religion are to be understood in terms 
of the goal of integral vision which each pursues and expresses, then a sense 
can be made out in which all great poetry is, willy-nilly, both philosophical 
and religious. Such conceptions of philosophy and religion may be foreign 
to the Western mind, but they are not altogether foreign to the Eastern mind, 
which may be one reason the Indian is not so prone as the Westerner to 
distinguish sharply between philosophy and religion. Granted these concep- 
tions of philosophy and religion, then it would appear that the aesthetic prob- 
lem is not that of attempting to integrate philosophy and religion with poetry 
but that of recognizing that the philosopher, the poet, and the religionist 
are all striving, in the last analysis, to express a vision of reality, and that, 
paradoxically enough, a poet can become profoundly philosophical and reli- 
gious only when he eschews both philosophy and religion and concentrates 
on being a poet. Thus it is that Lucretius may be said to be profoundly philo- 
sophical, not because he gave a reasoned basis for a philosophical outlook in 
the trappings of verse, but because, in his poem as a whole, he exhibited “a 
clarity of vision and an intensity of perception, which, however scientific 
apparently, gave his creation a note, an accent, an atmosphere high, tense, 
aloof, ascetic, at times bordering on the suprasensual.”* In short, he pre- 


“ Ibid., p. 13. "Ibid., p. 129. * Tbid., p. 27. 
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sented us with a vivid and concentrated sense of the “mystery of existence that 
passeth understanding.” But, one might argue, if literature may be spoken 
of as philosophical and religious insofar as it embodies intensity of perception, 
the mystery of existence, and a clarity of vision, then not only De Rerum 
Natura, but also King Lear, and not only Job, but also Kafka’s The Trial, and, 
on a somewhat lower level, Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea would 
qualify as significant philosophico-religious literary constructions, in spite 
of the fact that in neither King Lear nor The Trial (not to mention The 
Old Man and the Sea) does one find that sort of sustained ratiocination 
that is usually spoken of as constituting philosophy. But this is precisely the 
point. And this is also the reason it is absurd to ask concerning the moral, 
religious, or metaphysical message of any successful work of art. A work of 
art may express the same spiritual vision expressed by a philosopher and 
formulated by him as a rational system of thought; but it is the vision, the 
fundamental experiences, that the two have in common, not the mode of 
expression. Along these lines, indirectly suggested (if not developed) by 
Gupta, one may achieve a better understanding of the philosophical and 
religious possibilities of poetry and fiction. But one will have to start by 
reformulating one’s conceptions of philosophy and religion so as to bring 
them into better accord with what Indians have been talking about for many 
centuries. 

Gupta’s essays are rich in suggestiveness, and we have pointed out and 
elaborated only one of the underlying themes. Nevertheless, a number of 
his more minor observations may strike the Western ear rather unpleasantly. 
These observations should not be over-emphasized, but one, at least, deserves 
mention here as it may appear to some readers to be quite symptomatic of 
the “Indian” point of view. 

Gupta’s inordinate praise of the Sanskrit language as a vehicle for poetry 
seems peculiarly provincial and unenlightened: 


The Sanskrit language was moulded and fashioned in the hands of the Rishis, that is 
to say, those who lived and moved and had their being in the spiritual consciousness. 
The Hebrew or even the Zend does not seem to have reached that peak, that absolute- 
ness of the spiritual tone which seems inherent in the Indian tongue. . .. The later 
languages, however, Greek and Latin or their modern descendants, have gone still 
farther from the source, they are much nearer to the earth and are suffused with the 
smell and effluvia of this vale of tears.5* 


The Western aesthetician who is concerned with the analysis of language as 
the medium of poetry and who has recognized that each language has its 





* Ibid., p. 57. "8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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own aesthetic potentialities and limitations, that all languages that are living 
are in the process of constant change, and that poetry, if it is to be constructed 
at all, must be constructed in a specific living language, will probably not 
take favorably to this particular application of the dubitable principle that 
heaven lies about us in our infancy. National pride has its place, of course; 
but it should be carefully excluded from the art critic’s study, however fruit- 
fully it may be exploited from the politician’s rostrum. East-West co- 
operation in aesthetics must not be hampered by any a priori decision with 


respect to the intrinsic merit of any particular language, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Latin, English, or Chinese. 


Vv 


Aesthetics, as a special science or as a special branch of philosophy, is young 
in both East and West. But for this very reason, every attempt should be 
made now for the maximum amount of transcultural co-operation. If the 
general structure of aesthetic studies can be established co-operatively, East 
and West, there will be no later problem of trying to bring together and to 
synthesize conclusions which, for one reason or another, are completely diver- 
gent, but which nevertheless have taken on the appearance of necessities of 
thought rather than historically conditioned working-hypotheses. Such co- 
operation is desirable, but the difficulties must not be ignored: 

1. Stereotypes exist which are difficult to remove. The notion that Eastern 
aesthetics is “all the same” and uniformly mystical and metaphysical often 
discourages the Western aesthetician from even attempting an objective ex- 
amination. The discussion of the three books above should indicate how dif- 
ferent contemporary approaches to aesthetics can be, even in one and the 
same country, in this case India. 

2. The problem of language is extremely difficult to resolve. Many Indians 
write in English. But most Japanese scholars, naturally enough, write in 
Japanese. There is every reason to believe that young Japanese scholars are 
doing very excellent work in general aesthetics, but until their work is ade- 
quately translated into some Western language, East-West influence here is 
bound to be one-sided. 

3. Even if the problem of language is solved, the problem of communi- 
cation remains. The Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism deserves the high- 
est praise for its recent issue devoted to Oriental art and aesthetics. It is hoped 
that this represents a new policy and that more issues of this kind will be 
forthcoming. In the meantime, the editor could encourage reviews of works 
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being published by Eastern aestheticians and art critics. The books discussed 
above have not, as far as I know, been reviewed in The Journal of Aesthetics 
& Art Criticism, and they are of value. At the same time, PHILOSOPHY EAST 
AND WEST should make every effort to encourage aesthetic contributions, 
particularly from India and Japan. 

4. Historical work is important, but the tendency to identify Eastern aes- 
thetics with the aesthetics of Eastern antiquity must be overcome. Such a 
philosopher as Abhinavagupta is historically important and cannot be ig- 
nored. There is, however, no point in setting him up as the enunciator of 
Indian aesthetics, past and present. Western aestheticians have mainly re- 
covered from their love affair with Aristotle and tend to remember that, 
although one may seek inspiration in the past, one must seek verification in 
the present. 

5. The Western aesthetician has much to learn about Eastern aesthetics. 
The Eastern aesthetician is often better off, but it is still true that some 
Eastern aestheticians must come to the realization that much has happened 
in the West since Hegel and Schopenhauer (not to mention Plotinus), and 
also that Croce, however important, is not the only important philosopher 
of art in the West. 

These various problems and difficulties must be resolved if East-West co- 
operation in aesthetics is going to amount to more than a series of fits and 


starts. Here is a challenge to those who are really interested in the philos- 


ophy of art. It is to be hoped that the next Philosophers’ Conference in 
Honolulu will show that the challenge has been met. 





DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 


Samkara on the Question: 
Whose is avidya?* 


The word “avidya,” which is variously translated as ignorance, 
nescience; illusion, is one of the most important terms in the philosophy of 
Sarnkaracarya and his followers. It is by the concept of avidya that these 
monistic philosophers explain the apparent diversity of the world. They 
claim that in truth there is one indivisible reality, that the experience we have 
of diversity is due simply to avidya. 

Now, the use of this concept leads to a logical dilemma. If this avidya 
is a real entity, then monism ends. On the other hand, to say that it is an 
imaginary entity is to destroy the very doctrine of avidya. As Descartes could 
not doubt that he doubted, so the Kevaladvaitins could not find illusion it- 
self to be an illusion. 

There are two ways out of this dilemma. One of them has been taken by 
most of Sarnkara’s followers and has come to be known as the typical Keva- 
ladvaita point of view. In this system a new truth-value is set up, amirvacani- 
yatva, that which cannot be said to be either true or false. It is a direct con- 
sequence of the dilemma I have mentioned that the Kevaladvaita developed 
a multivalue system of logic, the most widely accepted system of this sort 
that the world has known. 

There is, however, another way out of the dilemma, that is, not by solving 
but by avoiding it. This was the way chosen by Sarnkaracarya himself. Most 
authorities on Sarnkara have overlooked the fact that he differs from his 
followers in this matter. The difference has recently been pointed out, how- 
ever, by Paul Hacker in an article in ZDMG.' Hacker there considers only 
the Brahmasitrabhasya. 1 have thought it might be worth while here to 
make a cast, though it must be a very brief one, into other waters. 

The premise from which all Sarnkara’s arguments on the subject of avidya 
begin is this: One must realize that avidya is not an inherent characteristic 
of the self or soul. As soon as it is seen not properly to belong to the self, 


* This paper was read before the American Oriental Society in Boston, April 2, 1952. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 100 (1950), 246-286. 
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the true nature of the self will be realized and moksa (release) will be ob- 
tained. The question of the exact modality of avidya is inconsequential. One 
is reminded of the words of another religious teacher of India. The Buddha 
was asked a number of metaphysical questions by the fool Malunkyaputta. 
His answer was to liken Malunkyaputta to a man struck by an arrow, who 
would not let the surgeon draw the arrow till he discovered the name of 
the man who shot it and the wood of which it was made. 

In at least three passages Sarnkara discusses the question: Whose is avid ya? 
In each passage he denies the real connection of avidya with the self or soul, 
but in none of these passages, it is worth noting, does he deny the reality 
of avidya itself. 

In Brahmasitrabhasya IV.i.3 the synonym aprabodha (unenlightenment) 
is used in place of the commoner term. This is in order to obtain a rhetori- 
cal effect in answering the opponent: 

Whose then is this unenlightenment, it may be asked. To which we reply: Yours, 
since you ask about it. But [says the opponent], according to scripture I am God. 
Answer: If you are so enlightened as to know this, then you must know that unenlight- 
enment is no one’s. 

Hacker well characterizes this passage as “not philosophically exact, but 
pedagogically impressive.” 

The same question is treated, but more philosophically and in considerably 
greater detail, in that commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which is 
now definitely known to be by Sarnkara.? Here Sarhkara takes the passage 
“brahmaiva san brahmapyeti” (TV.i6) as scriptural evidence of jivanmukti, 
release before death. In support of his view he shows that release of the self 
implies no real change within it nor any change in such qualities as avidya 
which might have been supposed to have belonged to the self. For avidya 
never truly belongs to the self. To prove this, Sarnkara shows that one can 
be aware of avidya only as belonging to the category of things known, never 
as belonging to the category of knowers. That is, whatever awareness we 
have of avidya shows that it cannot be a part of the self. It cannot be, be- 
cause, to use Sarnkara’s term, it is a visaya, an object of knowledge. 

The argument is first carried on briefly by means of a pun. The word 
viviktatas, distinctly, may mean distinctly, that is, clearly; or it may mean 
distinctly, that is, as something distinct or separate. “He who perceives avidya 


distinctly, like a pot, cannot possess avidyd. 


*Cf. Kathe Marschner, Zur Verfasserfrage des dem Samkaracarya zugeschriebenen Brbadaranyako- 
panisad-Bhasya, typescript (Berlin: Alfred Lindner Verlag, 1933); also Paul Hacker, Untersuchungen 
tiber Texte des friiben Advaitavéta (Mainz: Ak. d. Wiss. und Lit. Abhardharma der geistes— und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1950), p. 1918. 
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The reason is obvious. One cannot possess a quality which is distinct or 
separate from oneself. But the opponent is soon placed in a still more diffi- 
cult position: 

But I do not know, says the opponent; I am a stupid man (mugdho ’smi). Surely 
this percept shows that I am in error through avidyd. No, [says Sarnkara] because you 
have perceived it distinctly. One who perceives a fact distinctly cannot be in error con- 


cerning that fact. It is self-contradictory to say that a man both perceives a thing dis- 
tinctly and is in error. 


At this point Sarnkara stops playing with his opponent and comes to the 
heart of the matter: 


You say that a man perceives that he does not know and that he is stupid. That is 
as much as to say that ignorance and stupidity are perceived by that perceiver, that 
they are objects (visaya) of perception, that they are an effect (karma). Then how can 
ignorance and stupidity, which are effects, be qualifications of the perceiver who is 
the effector? 


Rather than pursue this passage to its conclusion, let me turn to the Gita- 
bhasya. This also has generally been attributed to Sarnkara, and I see no 
reason to doubt the ascription. 

In the long commentary on Gita XIII.2 Sarnkara raises the same question: 
Whose is vidya? But in the lines which follow, some new arguments are 
added. Granted that avidyd is not essential to the self, it might be supposed 
even in a real sense to have some connection with the self. No, says Sarh- 
kara, because such a connection can neither be perceived nor inferred. That 
it cannot be perceived is fairly obvious. I shall quote only the last part of 
the argument dealing with inference. 


If your knowledge is by inference, how can you know the connections? At the time 
that you, the knower, know avidyd, the thing which is known, you certainly cannot 
also know the connection between yourself and it, for avidyd is related to the knower 
solely as being an object of his knowledge. Nor can one imagine a knower of the con- 
nection between the knower and the avidya nor a knowledge having such a connection 
for its content, for we should then have to admit an infinite series. If one’s connection 
with the known is known by a knower, then another knower may be set up, and another 
knower of that, and of that, and so on to infinity. But if avidya is the known, or, for 
the matter of that, if anything else is, then the known is simply the known. Similarly, 
the knower is simply the knower; he cannot become the known. Such being the case, 
the self (ksetrajfia), which is the knower, is never affected by such entities as avidya 
and sorrow. 


In all these passages one sees that Sarnkara never admits either horn of 
the dilemma. Avidya is never said to be real. It is never said to be unreal. 
But no new modality is set up to solve the difficulty. One may even state 
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it as likely that Sarnkara disapproved the postulation of a third truth-value. 
This is only a guess. But the concept is certainly as old as the time of Sarn- 
kara* and one may hazard a second guess as to why he rejected it. If the 
characterizing of the phenomenal world as anirvacaniya makes the world 
no more real than it is in Sarnkara’s doctrine, it makes it a great deal less 
unreal. Such a characterization may well have seemed unsound to Sarnkara’s 
intuition. 

What Sarnkara does is to avoid the difficulty. He concentrates on what 
he considers the heart of the matter, the teaching that is necessary for the 
attainment of moksa. This teaching is that avidya, whatever its modality, is 
never truly connected with the self. Here, as in other differences that may 
be noticed between Sarnkara and his disciples, one may say that Sarnkara’s 
approach to truth is psychological and religious. His interest in metaphysics 
and logic is always subordinated to the center of his attention. His followers, 
while deeply attracted by this attitude, were gradually forced to construct a 
metaphysical system that is in all respects logically coherent. 


*As noted by Hacker (ZDMG 100.255 n.1) anirvacaniyatva in the sense of a third truth-value is 
found in Mandanamiéra. In the rare instances where Sarnkara uses the word (e.g., on Brahma-sitra Il. 
i. 27) it has quite a different meaning. It is there applied to némaripa, the cosmic stuff, in its unmani- 
fested state where it cannot be said to be this or that, i.e., where it is undifferentiated. (Hacker, op. cit., 
p. 263.) 





Comment and Discussion 





CHINESE PHILOSOPHY AND THE SECOND 
EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


H. G. CREEL 


The editor has asked me to comment on Essays in East-W est 
Philosophy,’ which is the report of the second East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference held at the University of Hawaii in 1949, from the point of view of 
a student of Chinese thought who did not participate in the Conference. I 
am glad to do so, but I wish to make it clear at the outset that I do 
not write as a philosopher. For a number of years I have been engaged in 
the study of Chinese culture, especially of the early period, and have studied 
the thought as an important aspect of the culture. But I am a Sinologist who 
has studied thought, not a philosopher who has studied China. 

Non-philosophers often feel that the discussions of philosophers are games 
played with words, having little connection with or serious concern for reality. 
I confess that in reading these Essays I did occasionally have that Philistine 
reaction, but it was surprisingly rare. In spite of technical jargon, most of 
them reflect a down-to-earth recognition that the need for international under- 
standing has become no less than desperate, and that men cannot understand 
each other unless they are mutually aware of how they think and what they 
believe it worth while to think about. I cannot recall another volume which 
shows, on the part of so considerable a group of thinkers, such a sincere desire 
to grapple with these problems without prejudice. This attitude is epitomized 
in Edwin A. Burtt’s dictum that “before systematic comparative analysis has 
taken place .. . idealism has no greater initial probability than realism, posi- 
tivism than pragmatism, the distinctive assumptions of the West than those 
of China or India.”* 

Yet, despite these and many other appreciative things that I could say about 
the volume, it left me, as a student of Chinese thought, disappointed. To state 
the matter baldly, it seemed to me that the most essential and distinctive 
characteristics of Chinese thought had been referred to but not adequately 


*Charles A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951). 
* ibid. p. 114. 
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developed in the papers, and sometimes ignored in general discussions. As a 
result, the essays do not sufficiently indicate the very great contribution which 
Chinese thought could make toward the solution of the problems with which 
the world is plagued. 

This statement is bald indeed. Let me hasten to say that it is not an indict- 
ment of the Conference, and still less of the able scholars who represented 
Chinese philosophy in its deliberations. It is an indictment, however, of the 
context in which Chinese thought is almost always examined, for almost 
inevitable reasons. 


Il 


The Chinese term for “philosophy,” ché hsiieh, is stated by Chinese dic- 
tionaries to be derived from Greek. As late as 1919 it was stated that, because 
of the lack of a Chinese tradition in the writing of the history of Chinese phi- 
losophy, only a scholar familiar with Western philosophy could perform this 
task properly.’ These are reflections of the fact that it is only recently, under 
Western influence, that China has come to have the concept of philosophy 
as a distinct discipline, separate from politics, economics, religion, etc. It 
would be a mistake to conclude, however, that, because Chinese culture lacked 
the concept, it lacked philosophy. On the contrary, it may have lacked the 
concept precisely because, in China, philosophy was so intimately interwoven 
with life. For many centuries, up to our own, candidates for the highest offices 
in the Chinese government had normally to qualify themselves by passing 
rigorous examinations on philosophical literature. This can be said of few 
other nations known to me. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the concept of philosophy was imported to China 
from the West has had far-reaching consequences. It has meant that scholars, 
both Chinese and Western, have too seldom tried to analyze Chinese thinking 
on its own grounds and in its own terms. Too often they have carried to the 
task a ready-made yardstick of Western philosophy. They have commonly 
looked, not for Chinese philosophy, but for philosophy (Western style) in 
China. Since Western philosophy stresses metaphysics, epistemology, logic, 
and ethics, they have duly sought for them in Chinese thought, although of 
the four only ethics has been a major preoccupation of the main stream of 
Chinese thought. 

This is not, of course, to say that metaphysics and epistemology cannot be 





*Hu Shih, Chung Kuo Ché Hsieh Shib Ta Kang, chuan shang preface by Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei (15th ed. 
1930, Shanghai: The Commercial Press, 1919), p. 1. 
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found in Chinese philosophy.* They can. Wing-tsit Chan writes, however, that 
“Metaphysics developed only after Buddhism from India had presented a 
strong challenge to Confucianists.”° The same thing is true, I believe, of most 
of Chinese concern with epistemology. It will be pointed out, of course, that 
Buddhism came to China some two thousand years ago, and that for a millen- 
nium Chinese thought has been dominated by Neo-Confucianism, with its 
Buddhist-inspired metaphysics. That is true. It is, nevertheless, my conviction 
that most Chinese philosophers have not been fundamentally and principally 
concerned with either metaphysics or epistemology. Again to quote Chan: 
“Chinese philosophers, both ancient and modern, have been interested primari- 
ly in ethical, social, and political problems. . . . Chinese philosophers have al- 
ways shunned abstraction and generalities and have always been interested 
more in a good life and a good society than in organized knowledge.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that the fact that metaphysics, epistemology, 
and even, to a lesser degree, logic, can be found in Chinese philosophy, has 
reinforced the supposition that the Western conception of philosophy is a 
universally valid yardstick. This supposition has been further confirmed by the 
practice of treating Chinese philosophy as a subspecies belonging, with Indian 
philosophy, to a species known as “Oriental philosophy” or “the philosophy 
of the East.” 

It is a great merit of Essays in East-W est Philosophy that so many of its papers 
and reports throw doubt upon the usefulness of the concept of “Oriental 
philosophy.”” In his important and stimulating study of “Comparative 
Strength of Life-Ideals in Eastern and Western Cultures,” Charles Morris ob- 
serves that “No general line of division between Orient and Occident is 
visible.”* One of the seminars reported that “No basic and consistent East- 
West cleavage was discovered in moral doctrine and ethical theory.” P. T. 
Raju points out that “We should not ignore the Indo-European kinship in 
metaphysical thought and the Sino-European kinship in humanism,” and 
comments that “men of thought in both the East and the West may object to 
being classified into two distinct groups. . . .”*° 

It would seem that there are not merely two, but at least three, great philo- 
sophical traditions: the European, the Indian, and the Chinese. It is an open 


* By omitting reference to logic I do not mean to imply that it is absent, but its development has hardly 
been comparable to that in India and the West. Hu Shih wrote in The Development of the Logical 
Method in Ancient China (Shanghai: The Oriental Book Company, 1922), p. 6, that “the develop- 
ment of philosophy and science in modern China has greatly suffered for lack of an adequate logical 
method.” 

* Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 163. * Ibid. 

" Ibid., pp. 65, 231-232, 354, 386,435, 436. “Ibid., p. 354. * Ibid., p. 435. * Ibid., p. 232. 
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question whether the mutual influences and relationships between Indian and 
European thought have not been more important than those between China 
and India. I have long been intrigued by the statement of Herodotus that un- 
der Darius the first satrapy of the Persian Empire included the Ionians, while 
the twentieth satrapy consisted of a portion of India." Many considerations 
seem to call for careful study of the possibility of very early relationships be- 
tween Greek and Indian thought. Raju takes note of “East-West philosophi- 
cal, religious, and other cultural contacts from a time before the invasions of 
Alexander the Great,” and states that “The Oriental influence, however subtle, 
on Plato and Neo-Platonism .. . was not unimportant.”’” I assume that by 
“Oriental” Raju here means, predominantly, Indian, since no such influence 
from China has ever been alleged to my knowledge. 

It goes without saying that Chinese thought has undergone important in- 
fluence from India. Such influence may go back even to the inception of 
Taoism.”* Yet, if we look at the predominant forms and directions of philo- 
sophical inquiry, the kinship between Indian and European thought seems 
greater than that between India and China. Thus, to group these latter together 
as “Oriental” is to encourage generalizations that miss the mark. Wilmon 
Henry Sheldon tells us that “The West is basically concerned with this present 
world; the East with an ultimate beyond this world (or deep within it). The 
West believes that this world can be saved by changing it through time; 
the East that it is hopeless and cannot be saved.”"* Yet, I should think that 
few students of Chinese philosophy would find these characterizations of 
“the East” satisfactory as describing the main stream of Chinese thought. 

The student of comparative philosophy is thus faced with a neat, and 
misleading, set of facts. Philosophy in the West is vitally concerned with 
metaphysics, epistemology, logic, and ethics. Turning to India, one finds 
that this is also true, if due allowance is made for great differences of emphasis 
and method. Finally, these aspects of philosophy can also be found in China, 
though still greater allowances must be made. In addition, Chinese thought 
presents certain aspects with a troublesome tendency to refuse to conform to 
type. One can use the Indo-European experience as a basis for analysis, how- 
ever, noting simply that certain exceptional phenomena are also present. The 
danger is that such an analysis may become a dissection, taking account of 


“ The History of Herodotus, trans. George Rawlinson (New York: Dial Press, 1932), pp. 181-182. 

* Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 232. 

™ Recently discovered archeological materials from Changsha may point in this direction. I have not 
yet studied them sufficiently to form any conclusion. 

“ Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 428. 
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everything except the dominant characteristics and the main driving force of 
Chinese philosophy. 


Ill 


The papers in Essays in East-West Philosophy are divided into three sec- 
tions: on methodology (chiefly epistemology), on metaphysics, and on ethics 
and social philosophy. A paper on Chinese philosophy is included in each 
section. 

To E. R. Hughes there fell the unenviable task of writing on “Epistemologi- 
cal Methods in Chinese Philosophy.” He omitted some material that perhaps 
might have been included, such as Hsiin-tzii’s remarkably clear statement of 
the nominalist position, and his discussion of concepts (which he called ““men- 
tal objects”) in terms similar to those of modern psychology.”® Yet, even if 
one gleaned the last scrap of epistemological theory from the Chinese litera- 
ture, the result would still be likely to be found, as Hughes commented that 
his might, “disappointing because of its simplicity.” Few Chinese thinkers 
have been concerned primarily with epistemology, and to judge them on the 
basis of their treatment of it would be as unfair as to enter most Occidentals 
in a contest in Chinese calligraphy. 

In the section on metaphysics, Chan opens his paper with a paragraph in 
which he states that in Chinese philosophy “basic metaphysical problems, such 
as God, universals, space and time, matter and spirit, were either not discussed, 
except in Buddhism, or discussed only occasionally, and then always only for 
the sake of ethics.” In his concluding paragraph he says that “most contem- 
porary Chinese philosophers I have talked to feel that, while in ethics China 
will probably have something to offer the world, in metaphysics she is on the 
receiving end.”*’ His essay on Syntheses in Chinese Metaphysics stresses the 
element of synthesis. It is an important contribution, but, as Chan himself 
implies, it is debarred, by the nature of its subject, from dwelling upon those 
matters closest to the heart of Chinese philosophy. 

It is in the section on ethics and social philosophy that we should expect to 
find set forth the essential nature of Chinese thought. Here Y. P. Mei writes 
on “The Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values in Chinese Philosophy.” 
As all who know Mei’s work would expect, this is an excellent scholarly essay. 
His two-page description of the thought of Confucius seems to me more 


™*See J. J. L. Duyvendak, “Hsiin-tzi on the Rectification of Names,” T’oung Pao, XXIII (1924), 
228-234. 


* Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 50. 
™ Ibid., pp. 163, 177. 
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accurate and meaningful than the much longer chapter on the same subject in 
Fung Yu-lan’s A Short History of Chinese Philosophy."* 

Yet, even here the Indo-European approach to philosophy seems to me to 
prevent an exposition, with the clarity that would be desirable, of the central 
emphases and drives and preoccupations of Chinese thought. This is not a 
criticism of Mei, but of the way in which Chinese philosophy is almost always 
studied. Confucius and other thinkers are subjected to the same kind of 
terminological and conceptual analyses as are considered appropriate to 
the study of Spinoza or Kant. But adequate attention is seldom given to the 
fact that Confucius and most other Chinese thinkers were very different in- 
deed from Kant and Spinoza. Confucius considered language a tool,’® and had 
relatively little interest in concepts as such.”” He was vitally, even desperately, 
concerned by the disorders and injustices of his world and worked earnestly to 
set them right; his great desire was to find a post as an official with real power, 
in order that he might do so. Almost everything that he thought, or did, or 
said, sprang from this central desire to make the world a better place for men 
to live in. 

The same motivation has operated, to some extent, for most of China’s 
philosophers. It is not without significance that so many of them have held 
government office—Confucius, Mencius, Hsiin-tzi, Tung Chung-shu, Ch’éng 
Hao, Ch’éng I, Chu Hsi, Lu Hsiang-shan, Wang Yang-ming, and a host of 
others. To analyze the thought of men whose primary motivations have lain 
elsewhere by applying a standard derived from Indo-European experience, in 
which metaphysics and epistemology and logic have been central, is to lay 
them on a bed of Procrustes. As Chan so well says, “Western philosophy 
developed from metaphysics to social and moral philosophy, whereas Chinese 
philosophy developed the other way.” ** 


IV 


If the central motivation of philosophy in China is something different from the 
tendencies predominant in Indian and European philosophies, what is it? With 





Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), 
pp. 38-48. ® Analects XV.40. 

* Against this there may be cited the famous passage in which Confucius is supposed to have advocated 
“the rectification of names” (Amalects XIII.3). But there can be very little doubt that this passage 
is an interpolation to the Analects. Arthur Waley has pointed out that both the passage and the idea 
are clearly later than Confucius. See Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1938), pp. 21-22 and 172, n. 1. I have added further evidence to the same effect; 
see H. G. Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth (New York: The John Day Company, 1949), 
pp. 321-322. We have no good evidence that Confucius knew anything about the doctrine of “the 
rectification of names.” 

™ Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 1735. 
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full realization of my temerity, I will try to describe it in a sentence. Most of 
Chinese philosophy has been addressed to the goal of bringing about the wel- 
fare and happiness” of human beings in this life. We may consider it (though 
the Chinese have not adhered systematically to any such division) under three 
heads. 

The first of these is psychology. Since man was the most important datum 
for the Chinese philosopher, it was necessary to examine the nature and 
functioning of his mental and emotional processes. Some day we shall have 
an adequate history of Chinese psychological theory, and it will prove sur- 
prising. Of the psychology of Mencius, I. A. Richards comments that “It is 
possible that Mencius anticipates some of the educative prescriptions of 
Freud.”** And Chinese psychology did not stop with Mencius. 

For the second subject we really have no term. Our “sociology” will not do, 
but we might describe it as the “science and art of society.” From even before 
Confucius to the present, the Chinese have been tremendously interested in 
making it possible for human beings to live together and interact with a 
minimum of friction and a maximum of mutual satisfaction. No one who has 
lived long among them will doubt that they have made progress in this 
direction. As an important means to this end, much attention has been given 
to the philosophy of education. 

The third subject is government. It is characteristic that in China govern- 
ment has been considered to have intimate relations with psychology, and to 
be in large part the application to a more extensive sphere of the same principles 
of social intercourse that prevail in the family. If we consider the extent and 
the duration of the Chinese state, it is impossible to doubt that its political 
theory has enjoyed a good deal of success. The achievements of the Roman 
Empire may be more impressive, but that Empire did not last so long. 

Most of the writings of Chinese philosophers have been concerned, in one 
way or another, with psychology, society, or government. But is this, it may 
be asked, philosophy? Hughes writes that Confucius “was not a philosopher, 
except in the most rudimentary sense . . .”** Yet Mei tells us that “Confucius 
... Surely has been the chief molder of China. The Confucian way of life 
remains the key to a study of values in Chinese philosophy.”* The truth 
would seem to be that, if judged from the Indo-European perspective, Con- 





™ “Happiness” should probably be excluded as a goal for Mo-tzii, who had no use for emotion, and for 
the Legalists, who considered the people too stupid to know what was for their own good. 

*1. A. Richards, Mencius on the Mind (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company, Ltd., 
1932), p. 75. 


™ Essays in East-West Philosophy, p. 54. * Tbid., p. 303. 
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fucius was only a rudimentary philosopher, but that, in terms of Chinese 
philosophy, he was a very important philosopher indeed. 

The question of what is and what is not philosophy is obviously one of def- 
inition. Anyone who likes to do so is free to hold, as some have, that insofar as 
Chinese thought has been concerned with human, this-worldly, practical mat- 
ters it has not attained to the level of true philosophy, which is only to be 
found in those aspects of Chinese thought that have been less earth-bound. 

It would be absurd to argue that Chinese thought has included all of 
philosophy that is important to mankind. The Western bent toward meta- 
physics, epistemology, and logic has not only produced much of our spiritual 
culture, but also has been responsible in large measure for our most spec- 
tacular material achievements, from the steam engine to nuclear fission. These 
achievements have been and continue to be agents of great good, but they 
are also capable of evil if they are not regulated by men who know how to 
control themselves and how to direct human intercourse into paths of co- 
operation instead of conflict. It is to these latter kinds of control that Chinese 
thinkers have been giving their particular attention for well over two mil- 
lennia. It is not absurd to say that it would be unwise, and perhaps unphilo- 
sophical, for mankind in general to make no attempt to draw upon this great 
reservoir of lore and experience. 


V 


For the world’s philosophers to reach mutual agreement, in conferences, is 
an important step toward world understanding. But philosophers are not yet 
kings, nor often even foreign ministers. Eventually such understanding must 
permeate at least all of our institutions of higher education. Educated Indians 
and Chinese know Western philosophy; the reverse is not equally true. This 
suggests the necessity for implementing the undertaking to which Essays in 
East-West Philosophy is dedicated—that the thought of India and China be 
adequately taught, by competent scholars, in all of our universities. 

The second East-West Philosophers’ Conference, and the first which paved 
the way for it, are important steps on the road to international understanding. 
May their cause prosper. It is the hope of the world. 
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Book Reviews 





° Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
t- philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
e appropriate books to the Editor. 
yf THE UPANISHADS: A NEW TRANSLATION. By Swami Nikhilananda. Vols. | 
se and II. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949 and 1952. Vol. I, pp. xiv + 319; Vol. 
‘ Il, x + 390. 
C- The Vedas and the Upanisads are the two mighty pillars on which 
the many-colored and multifaced superstructure of Hindu religion and philosophy 
rests. The superstructure is a complex whole within which are to be found different 
‘Y layers of constructive work and different levels of creative thought. To a casual and 
(0 careless observer from the outside it presents the appearance of a conglomeration of 
O- conflicting views and ways of life, a maze of clashing faiths and formulas, and even a 
se veritable labyrinth of unmeaning dogmas and doctrines, prejudices, and superstitions. 
1. The main reason for such a misconception and poor estimation of Hindu religion and 
mes | philosophy is the lack of proper understanding of the Vedas and the Upanisads, in 


which they have their origin, from which they derive their inspiration, and on the com- 
at mon ground of which they have grown and developed into different sects of religion 
and schools of philosophy. Correct understanding of Hindu religion and philosophy, 
therefore, requires adequate knowledge of the spiritual science and culture that were 
revealed in the Vedas and the Upanisads—the earliest extant literature of the Hindus 
and the foundation of their culture and civilization even today. 

is Swami Nikhilananda’s two volumes of The Upanishads ate valuable contributions to 
et the study of the Upanisads and can be confidently recommended to those who want to 
acquaint themselves with these treasures of Indo-Aryan wisdom. They will also serve 





. to give one a fair idea of the development of religio-philosophical thought in the 
- earlier parts of the Vedas, namely, the Mantra and the Brahmana. Although the treat- 
us 3 ment of these subjects is in the form of either exposition or translation, still it retains 
in the loveliness and liveliness of the original to an admirable degree. The translation 


is both faithful and graceful, and the exposition is authentic, instructive, and attractive; 
they often shed new light on old concepts and bring out their significance in the 
perspective of modern Western thought. 

The first volume contains the Katha, lfa, Kena, and Mundaka Upanisads with intro- 
FA ductions embodying a general survey and an explanation of the metaphysics and psy- 
chology of the Upanisads, and with copious notes, comments, and explanations based 
on the commentary of Sri Sarnkaracarya. The notes, comments, and explanations are 
extremely useful for an adequate understanding and full comprehension of the Upani- 
sadic texts. But for them, the reading of the texts would give an impression of abstract- 
ness and unreality about the Upanisads, although they embody the living spiritual 
experiences of the ancient sages and seers of India. The exposition of each Upanisad 
opens with the author's and Sarnkaracarya’s introductions, which serve to give the reader 
a good idea of their historical setting, their contexts, and main subject-matter. 
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The general introduction to volume I is both informative and illuminating. It gives 
an account of the Vedas and their broad divisions, with their aims and objectives, the 
four stages in the Indo-Aryan scheme of life, the antiquity of the Vedas, the number 
and divisions of the Upanisads, the meaning of the word Upanisad, the qualifications 
of a student of Vedanta, and the tests to which he was subjected by the teacher. It 
also discusses the question as to whether the Upanisads present a consistent and co- 
ordinated system of knowledge or a conglomeration of different and conflicting ideas. 
The influence of the ksatriyas (i.e., the warrior class in Hindu society) on the develop- 
ment of Upanisadic thought is a matter of controversy and interesting speculation. This 
matter has received due consideration in the first part of the general introduction, as 
has also the more important problem concerning the nature and value of Vedic knowl- 
edge. 

The second part of the general introduction is devoted to an elaborate discussion 
of the nature of Brahman in the Upanisads. Here the two aspects of Brahman—the 
nirguna and the saguna—are carefully explained and shown to be but aspects of the 
same reality, which may be described as existence-consciousness-bliss—terms which 
stand, not for three attributes of one reality but for the same essence. Then follows a 
discussion on the nature, modes, and functions of mayé—the inscrutable power of 
Brahman—in the Vedas, Upanisads, and later philosophers. The different aspects of 
saguna Brahman or Yévara are explained in detail. The section on the study of symbols, 
their meaning, value, and necessity in man’s philosophical thought and spiritual life, 
would strike one as a brilliant flash of light on the usually dark regions of the esoteric 
science of spirit. The psychology of the Upanisads has been treated in all fairness and 
with as much fullness as the limitations of space permit. The introduction ends with 
an interesting discussion as to what becomes of a man after death, what liberation 
(moksa) means, and what are the characteristics of one who attains liberation in this 
life. 

The second volume contains a version of the Svetafvatara, Praina, and Mandikya 
Upanisads, the last one with Gaudapada’s Karika. The same plan and method of ex- 
position are followed here as in the first volume. But here Swami Nikhilananda has 
made a valuable contribution in the form of an admirable essay on Hindu ethics. 

The value of both the volumes has been much enhanced by the reliable glossaries 
added at the end. The volumes deserve to be widely read and utilized both in the East 
and in the West—S. C. CHATTERJEE, University of Hawaii. 


YOGA: THE METHOD OF RE-INTEGRATION. By Alain Daniélou (Shiva Sha- 
ran). London: Christopher Johnson, 1949. Pp. viii + 165. 


Yoga is a very ancient science of India. Etymologically, it is related to 
the English word yoke. It stands both for the technique and for the objective of com- 
munion of the individual with the Supreme. 

Various forms of yoga have been practiced in India. The author of this book has 
given a description of practically all of them in sixteen chapters. The description of 
hatha-yoga is very thorough and reliable. Eight chapters have been devoted to the 
elucidation of this form of yoga. But raja-yoga, which is the yoga par excellence, has 
been disposed of in three pages. The description of laya-yoga is also sketchy. 
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Yoga maintains that knowledge of reality comes only by communion, which is an 
immediate or direct experience. Mere ratiocination cannot bring us to the heart of 
reality. The importance of this has been well emphasized by the author in the follow- 
ing words: 

“However deep our knowledge of a thing may be, however near we may be to it, 
so long as we remain distinct from it, we cannot know it integrally. ... That which is 
really our Own, we are one with. Hence the human act of love is taken as the symbol 
of mystical experience, a passionate striving to become one” (p. 3). 

The book is an excellent manual and gives in a succinct form all the salient features 
of yoga. The value of the book is enhanced by citations of the original Sanskrit texts 
in an appendix. Unfortunately, however, there are a few inaccuracies which must be 
corrected in the next edition. The author translates linga-janyd-vrttir-anumanam in 
the following way, “Mental activity resulting from the generalization of categories is 
deduction (amumana)” (p. 8). Limga is not “generalization of categories.” It is a tech- 
nical term of Indian philosophy, meaning sign or mark, or hetu, ie., the middle term 
in a syllogism. The translation of samadhi as “identification” is also unhappy. Samadhi 
is “collectedness of mind.” 

The author unfortunately has committed a grave error in the treatment of asparfa- 
yoga. The author has taken it literally as yoga through non-touching and has connected 
it with the untouchability once prevalent among the Hindus. Says he, “The principle 
of untouchability is given a great place in the life of Hindus. Contact with things and 
people is said to affect, pollute, or purify our being. One should avoid contact not 
only with people of unclean habits and professions but even at certain times or cir- 
cumstances with people of one’s own family. The adept of the method of re-integration 
through non-touching avoids contact with any living being” (p. 109). This, to say the 
least, is most misleading. Nowhere has asparia-yoga been interpreted in this way. 
Asparia-yoga is that in which the mind stands in its own nature and is not in contact 
with any object. It has nothing to do with untouchability. Asparfa-yoga has been called 
sarvasattvasukho hitah, i.e., yoga which conduces to the happiness of all beings. Clearly, 
it has nothing to do with untouchability. It is that state of mind which brings supernal 
bliss to all. 

The author will do well to eliminate such mistakes in the next edition of the book. 
On the whole, however, the book is a good manual of yoga and brings together prac- 
tically all its important aspects.—JAIDEVA SINGH, Y. D. College. 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: A CRITICAL STUDY OF SOME 
PROBLEMS OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. By Satischandra Chatterjee. Second 
edition. Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1950. Pp. xix + 387. 


This is a re-edition of a book which first appeared in 1939. Since its 
first appearance coincided with the beginning of the war, the book failed to reach as 
wide an audience in the West as it deserved. In the re-edition, words and sentences 
have been changed here and there, but the over-all structure remains the same. 

It is worth reminding those who missed the first edition that Dr. Chatterjee’s book 
is more than its title promises. The central subject is Nyaya epistemology, of which 
Chatterjee gives the most detailed account yet available in a Western language. But 
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in order to illumine this subject he deals also to some extent with the epistemologies 
of other Indian systems, both orthodox and heretical. To the special student the most 
valuable part of Chatterjee’s book is the material drawn from such texts as the Nyéya- 
varttikatatparyatika, the Tatparyapariiuddhi, and the Nydyamafijari, difficult texts 
which yet remain untranslated. But the book may be recommended also to a wider 
circle of students and philosophers who are interested in the general study of Indian 
epistemology —DANIEL H. H. INGALLS, Harvard University. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY: THE CHINESE VOGUE IN ENGLAND DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By William W. Appleton. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 173. 


It is a joy to find in a single volume all one need know on a particular 
subject. A Cycle of Cathay is a satisfying, intelligently composed book on one of the 
fascinating byways of our intellectual progress. 

The average reader is hardly aware of the influence of the Orient on seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century England. While not major, it was definite and delightful, and 
its details should be familiar to every serious student of the history of ideas. Here they 
are, in a single, colorful volume, beautifully printed and bound, a pleasure to own. 

Dr. Appleton, Assistant Professor of English at Columbia, traces the Englishman's 
interest in the East from the time he first marveled at travelers’ tall tales until the 
unlucky mission of Lord Macartney, who, in 1792, failed to obtain certain trade con- 
cessions from the Chinese Emperor. 

His theme is simply that the Stuart and Augustan Englishmen’s vision of China was 
of a place largely mythical, and “as the disparities between the myth and the actuality 
became apparent the reaction set in.” The followers of Confucius were intriguing at 
first, but after all they were heathen. 

At the height of the vogue, however, many kinds of people were taken with some 
aspect or other of Chinese culture. Architect Sir William Chambers created the “Anglo- 
Chinese” gardens at Kew, a marvel of rocks, cascades, and hollow hills designed to 
achieve the effects of pleasure, horror, and enchantment. Its famous nine-story pagoda 
commanded a forty-mile view and made the gardens the most talked-of in Europe. 

The Chinese spread the rumor that “China-ware” was made from a special clay that 
had to stay in the ground two hundred years after its discovery before it was usable; 
but a Quaker druggist found some just as good in Cornwall. Spode, Lowestoft, Wor- 
cester, and others started almost at once making their renowned porcelains. 

Oriental objects of art were on the walls and floors and in the cabinets of virtually 
everyone who could afford them. Elihu Yale brought back such an inexhaustible supply 
of Oriental furniture and bric-a-brac that, Appleton says, his harassed heirs held forty 
auction sales to dispose of it. 

Chinese-Chippendale furniture called for imitation bamboo lattice work, pagoda-like 
ornamentation, and feathery curlicues; a Chinese-Chippendale bed from David Garrick’s 
“Oriental Room” may still be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Exquisite wall- 
paper picturing life in a Chinese village graced homes of the wealthy. 

Charming ridicule of all this appeared in a series of letters from “A Citizen of the 
World,” written ostensibly by a wise, witty Chinese gentleman visiting London. The 
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author, Oliver Goldsmith, used this literary device to laugh at the foibles of a society 
gone slightly giddy over a phase of fashion. 

Appleton gives sufficient savoring of these details to entertain without diverting us 
from the main road. 

Chinese thought and life were rather poorly presented, on the whole, and so the 
English began to doubt practically everything they heard from China—from the state- 
ment that Noah landed at Peking on November 28, 2365 B.c., at high noon, to the 
assertion of respected Chinese astronomers that an eclipse occurred at a certain time. 

After the Macartney Mission, which angered many Britishers, it became almost im- 
possible to sift fact from fiction. Appleton concludes with the statement that only in 


the last century have scholars begun to interpret the real China sympathetically to the 
West.—BLAKE CLARK, Washington, D. C. 
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Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 





THE MIND OF EAST ASIA. By Lily Abegg. Translated by A. J. Crick and E. E. 
Thomas. London and New York: Thames & Hudson, Inc., 1952. Pp. vii + 344. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE. By B. L. Atreya. Banaras: 
The International Standard Publications, 1952. Pp. 73. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIAN CULTURE. By B. L. Afreya. Banaras: The International 
Standard Publications, 1952. Pp. 76. 


A PROPHET OF THE PEOPLE. By T. L. Vaswani. Poona: Gita Publishing House, 
n.d. Pp. 74. 


THE NAMIC PHILOSOPHY: A PHILOSOPHY OF REALITY AND RELIGION. 
By John Embry. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. ix + 238. 


THE DOCTRINE OF AWAKENING: A STUDY OF THE BUDDHIST ASCESIS. 
By J. Evola. Translated by H. E. Musson. London: Luzac & Company, Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. ix + 310. 


A BUDDHIST BIBLE. Edited by Dwight Goddard. Revised and enlarged. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. viii ++ 677. 


POETS AND MYSTICS. By Nolini Kanta Gupta. Madras: Sri Aurobindo Library, 
1951. Pp. 136. 


A LIFE-SSKETCH OF SRIMANT PRATAPSETH AND A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE ADVAITIC SYSTEM OF THOUGHT. By G. R. Malkani. Amalner: Indian 
Institute of Philosophy, 1952. Pp. 164. 


JAINISM: A KEY TO TRUE HAPPINESS. By Brahmachari Sital Prasadji. Jaipur: 
Badhichand Gangwal, Secretary, The Managing Committee, Shree Digambar Jain 
Atishaya Kshetra Mahaveerji, 1951. Pp. viii ++ 133. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. 
Muirhead. The Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 2d and enlarged ed. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 648. 


THE JAIN PATH OR THE PATH OF THE CONQUEROR. By Shri Kund Kund 
Acharya. Translated by Mathew McKay. Agra: Jain Sahittya Samiti, 1950. Pp. 83. 


THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER. By Paul Siwek. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. xiv + 140. 


THE PROBLEM OF REBIRTH. By Sri Aurobindo. Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ash- 
ram Press, 1952. Pp. 194. 
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THE DHAMMAPADA: TEXT AND TRANSLATION. By Narada Maha Thera. 
Foreword by Cassius A. Pereira. Calcutta: Maha Bodhi Society of India, 1952. Pp. 
xix + 359. 


THE MEANING OF HAPPINESS. By Alan W. Watts. 2d ed. Stanford: James Ladd 
Delkin, 1953. Pp. xxiv + 219. 

OTHER MINDS. By John Wisdom. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 259. 

THE GLORIOUS PRESENCE. By Ernest E. Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Inc., 1951. Pp. 320. A study of the Vedanta philosophy and its relation to modern 
thought. Including a new translation of Shankara’s ode to the South-facing form. 


PAMPHLETS 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: A QUINCENTENARY TRIBUTE. By O. C. Gangoly. 
Transaction No. 14. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of Culture, 1952. 


Pp. 18. 


THE PHYSICIAN: PRIEST, CRAFTSMAN OR PHILOSOPHER? By Ilza Veith. 
Transaction No. 15. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of Culture, 1952. 
Pp. 12. 
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Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to indicate 
the scope of a particular journal. Contents of Chinese and Japanese journals have 
been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 





THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), December, 1952: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I 
Heard”—Ecce Homo. CHARLES J. SEYMOUR, Logical Thought and Materialism. 
ANON., Fundamental Education. R. DE NEBESKY-WOJKOWITZ, Bon—The Pre- 
Buddhist Religion of Tibet, II. 


January, 1953: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”: The Sanchi Enshrinement. MIk- 
HAIL NAIMY, The Oasis of Peace. R. M. Fox, War and Peace. ANON., Make People 
World-Conscious. ANON., Women and War. “RAMACHANDRA,” Devotion: With 
Reference to the Narada and Sandilya Bhakti Sutras. G. M., Drugs and Disease. ELiz- 
ABETH Cross, Time and Money Today. B. T. ACHARYA, Haridasa Sahitya—The 
Karnatak Mystics and Their Songs. 


BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYU [Studies in Buddhism] (Kyoto), No. 7, October, 1952: 
MASAO SHIZUTANI, Buddhist Inscriptions in the Greek, the Saka, the Parthia and 
the Kushana Periods. BUNPO KOJIMA, Saddharmapundarika Stuipasamdarcana Pari- 
vartab, the Sanskrit Manuscript Unearthed in Farhad-Beg-Yailaki. SHUKO TsuU- 
CHIHASHI, Nature and Realization in the Mahaparinirvane Satra. SHINSHO HASHI- 
MOTO, Comparative Studies in Chinese Commentaries on the Hokkezammai. RON- 
ALD Lin, A Western Buddhist. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XVI (5), September, 1952: T. HAYASHI, The Prob- 
lem of Paideia in the Philosophy of Socrates and Plato. M. KuropA, Fundamental 
Problems of Understanding Psychology. K. IyESAKA, The Background of W. H. 
Riehl’s The Civil Society. E. KOBAYASHI, A Study on the Religious Psychology. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), III (3), October, 1952: .NICOLA PENDE, The Genius 
of Cosmic-Human Unity. J. EvoLA, The Svadharma Doctrine and Existentialism. 
NANDALAL Bose, Art-Perspective. A. MALIK, Women of Pakistan. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), VIII (76), September, 1952: RAM LINSSEN, Science et 
Spiritualité. CONRAD MEILI, La Peinture Occidentale et le Vieux Japon (1550- 
1868). M. F. DesBRUERES, L’évolution Spirituelle de Jean de Boschére. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL (London), LI (201), January, 1953: W. R. INGE, Russian 
Theology. JOHN STEWART-WALLACE, Vedanta and the West. 


INDOGAKU BUKKYOGAKU KENKYU [JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUD- 
DHIST STUDIES] (Tokyo), I (1), July, 1952: S. MryAMorTo, Message on the 
First Issue. D. T. SUZUKI, East-West Philosophy and Buddhism. Y. NisH1, A Con- 
sideration of the “Satori” of Buddhism. R. YUKI, Study on the Separate Selection of 
Chapter “Shin” of Ky6-gy0-shin-shé. G. NAKANO, Indian Law as Found in the Vina- 
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yapitaka. H. SAKAI, A Few Problems in the Upanisads. K. KAWADA, Characteristics 
of Buddhist Philosophy. M. NAGAO, On Buddhist Subjectivity. T. SATO, “San-ti 
San-kuan” Thought of T'ien-t’ai Ta-shih. I. Hori, On the Education of Scholar- 
Priests in Our Country. S. INABA, An Instance of Indian Grammar Cited in Tibetan 
Grammar. K. MIZUNO, On the Arthapada Sitra. H. U1, Maitreya Bodhisattva and 
Maitreya the Teacher. E. KANAKURA, Roundtable Discussion on East-West Cultural 
Relations (at Delhi). Association Records: Proceedings of the Inaugural Ceremony 
and Admission to the Union of Japanese Societies. G. OKADA, One side of the Doc- 
trine of Zen Master Dogen. S. OHARA, The Problem of Social Practice in Shinran’s 
Teaching. K. IsHIKAWA, On the Origin of Bodhisattva Concept. A. HIRAKAWA, 
The Twofoldness of Religious Practice in Buddhism. H. HATANO, The Moksha 
Theory in Sarhkhya School and the Samkhya-Karika. S. IHARA, An Aspect of Transi- 
tion in Linguistic View in India. J. ODA, On the Mandala Idea of Shingon Mysticism. 
K. SHIGYO, On the Buddhology as Found in Nichiren’s Kanjin-honzon-sho. R. Ku- 
SHIDA, Preaching and Shakumon-hiyaku. H. HASHIMOTO, On the Transmission of 
Vimalakirti-nirdeia. H. SAKURABE, On Frauwallner’s Dating of Vasubandhu. H. 
NAKAMURA, Recent Studies of Indology and Buddhism in the World. A. ASHIKAGA, 
The Sanskrit Verses of Sukhavativyiitha. N. Tsuji, Etymologia Upanishadica. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), II (4), October, 1952: ZEvI VOYSLAVsKI, The Search for the 
Absolute and the Intellectual Crisis of Our Time. JOSEPH E. HELLER, On the Hebrew 
Philosophical Terminology. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS & ART CRITICISM (Baltimore), XI (2), 
December, 1952: CLAY LANCASTER, Keys to the Understanding of Indian and Chi- 
nese Painting: the “Six Limbs” of Yasodhara and the “Six Principles” of Hsieh Ho. 
W. G. RAFFB, Ragas and Raginis: a Key to Hindu Aesthetics. ERIC SCHROEDER, 
The Wild Deer Mathnawi. WILLIAM E. WARD, The Lotus Symbol: Its Meaning 
in Buddhist Art and Philosophy. PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, The Theory of Rasa. 
MINORU YOSHIDA, Word-music in English Poetry. MARGARET F. MARCus, Some 
Oriental Ways with Flowers. MASAO YAMAMOTO, Aesthetics in Japan. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LX (8), August, 1952: BHIKKHU S. WIMALASILA 
TissA, Modern Psychology and Buddhism. Sri Y. KRISHNAN, The Kaya Doctrine in 
Buddhism. Sr1 GANGA CHARAN LALL, Life and Work of Ven. Bodhananda Maha 
Thera. Ski R. BARUA, Buddhism as a Universal Religion. 


LX (9), September, 1952: CyRIL Moore, The Culture of the Liberated Mind. 
Sri Y. KRISHAN, Kaya Doctrine in Buddhism. ANANDA KAUSALYAYANA, Buddhism 
and Dialectical Materialism. 


LX (11), November, 1952: A. R. KULKARNI, Buddhism and Communism. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXVII (3), November, 1952: L B. Horner, Atta 
and Anatta. THE SAMANERA DHAMMANANDA, Kamma or Karma. WALTER T. 
STACE, Oriental Conceptions of Detachment and Enlightenment (Reprinted from 
Philosophy East and West). EDWARD CONZE, The Teachings of Prajnaparamita. 
CLARE CAMERON, Buddhism for Beginners. Y. KRISHAN, Origin of Mahasamghikas. 
ALAN W. Watts, The Negative Way. RONALD FUSSELL, Mindful and Self- 
possessed. 
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MOTHER INDIA (Bombay), September, 1952: “SyNERGIST,” Pages from a Journal: 
The Early Conversations of Sri Aurobindo. “SyNERGIST,” Problems of Integral Yoga: 
The Unpublished Correspondence of Sri Aurobindo. “SyNERGIST,” The Sadhana of 
Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. R. BANGARUSWAMI, Sri Aurobindo’s Translations. “SyNER- 
GIST,” Guidance for the Young Aspirant: Compiled from Sri Aurobindo’s Unpub- 
lished Letters. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: Chapter XI: 
The Purification of the Mind. K. D. SETHNA, Sri Aurobindo and Man’s Future. 


October, 1952: “SYNERGIST,” Pages from a Journal: The Early Conversations of Sri 
Aurobindo. THE MOTHER, A Message on Work. K. D. SETHNA, Towards the Illim- 
itable. “SYNERGIST,” Problems of Integral Yoga: The Unpublished Correspondence 
of Sri Aurobindo. “SYNERGIST,” The Sadhana of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. Sri AURO- 
BINDO, Kalidasa’s Characters. R. BANGARUSWAMI, Sri Aurobindo’s Translations. 
K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, An Address. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo: Chapter XII: Mind and Its Purification. SisIRKUMAR MAITRA, The 
Age of the Spirit. 


November, 1952: K. D. SETHNA, “A Pathway Towards Immortality.” “SYNERGIST,” 
Pages from a Journal: The Early Conversations of Sri Aurobindo. NOLINI KANTA 
GupTA, The Expanding Body Consciousness (Based on the Mother's Talks). 
“SYNERGIST,” The Sadhana of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo: Chapter XIII—The Physical Nature and Its Purification. 
SISIRKUMAR MAITRA, The Age of the Spirit. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXII (4), October, 1951: C. J. WOLLEN, 
The Buddhistic Parody. 


XXXIII (1), Winter, 1952: RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, The Person as Field of 
Energy. WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI, Polish Personalism. FRANK R. SNAVELY, Reli- 
gion as Apocalypse. STANTON A. COBLENTZ, The Dementia of Nations. CARL F. 
STRAUCH, The Daemonic and Experimental in Emerson. DANIEL S. ROBINSON, 
Current Thought. 


XXXIII (2), Spring, 1952: JAcoB KOHN, God and the Reality of Evil. HAROLD 
M, SCHULWEIS, The Personalism of Martin Buber. DONALD H. RHOADES, Jonathan 
Edwards: America’s First Philosopher. " 


XXXIII (3), Summer, 1952: RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, A Turn in the Road of 
History. GEORGE WEHNER, Verse: Aum. LAURENCE J. ROSAN, Outlines of a Phi- 
losophy of History. KURT F. LEIDECKER, Amos Bronson Alcott and the Concord 
School of Philosophy. PAUL R. HELSEL, The Problem of Immortality. 


XXXIII (4), Autumn, 1952: RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, The Metaphysical Di- 
lemma of Science. RICHARD D. MosigER, The Transcendental Geometry. A. DE 
WILDE, Personalism in the Netherlands. N. O. Lossky, Personalism versus Material- 
ism. DANIEL S. ROBINSON, The Problem of t3od. W1iLBUR LONG, Freedom. 


XXXIV (1), Winter, January, 1953: RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING, Many Voices: 
One Speech. L. HAROLD DEWOLF, A Personalistic Re-examination of the Mind- 
body Problem. 
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PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 23, October, 1952: SOKICHI TsUDA, The Transplanta- 
tion of Western Thought in Modern Japan. TOSHIFUMI KoYAMA, The Historical 


f Aspect of European and American Philosophy in Japan. TAKESHI OTAKI, The Com- 
- plementarity (Correlation) between Philosophy and Science. MASAHIRO AOYAGI, 
- Work of Art and Its Circumference. SOICHIRO KANZAWA, Aristotle's Quantity and 
: 


, Quality. Kozo NisHiDA, The Meaning of Reason in Jaspers’ Existential Philosophy. 
TOMOHIKO ISONO, On Kant’s Refutation of Idealism. 


" 
ri PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), October, 1952: STARSON GossE, The Divine 


i- Revealer. EpiTor, Sacred and Secular. MAKHANLAL MUKHERJI, Faith and Knowl- 
e edge. KUMUD BANDHU SEN, Reminiscences of the Holy Mother. 

: November, 1952: ELisz AYLEN, The Fallen Angel. ANON., Liberation through 
ti Real Renunciation. EpiTor, Salvation and Service. K. C. VARADACHARI, Freedom 
Y and Karma. BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Towards One World. RAJ NARAIN, 


The Culture of Emotions in Mystic Life. P. S. SastR1, The Study of Philosophy. 
DEVABHARATA SINHA, The Quest for Values. R. D. SHARMA, Religion, the Hope of 
| the Modern World. 


. December, 1952: ANON., Liberation through Real Renunciation. Eprror, The King- 

: al dom of God and the Brotherhood of Man. SWAMI VITASOKANANDA, Sri Sarada 

m4 - Devi. P. S. SASTRI, The Study of Philosophy. J. LALITA Devi, The Holy Mother: 
Her Life and Teachings. 


January, 1953: EpiTor, Vedanta and the Problems of Human Relations. SwAMI 


* TEJASANANDA, The Voice of India. ANIRVAN, New Hopes. NANDALAL CHAT- 
TERJI, The Conception of History in Ancient India. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, The 
of Tantric Cults: I. Shakta Tantra. C. T. K. CHARI, Ramakrishna Vedanta and the 
li- Unity of Religions. MANU SUBEDAR, “Perspective.” R. R. DIWAKAR, Karma- 
FE. Samadhi. A. V. RAO, Literature and World Peace. SwAMI GAMBHIRANANDA, Some 
N, Positive Aspects of Advaita Vedanta. MOHAN LAL SETHI, Religion and Science. 
SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, A Comparative Study of the Commentaries on the 
Brahma-Sutras. 
L 


an THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), III (8), 
August, 1952: RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, The Symbolic Life of Man. 


of III (9), September, 1952: P. R. SRINIVAS, Hindu Sociology and Modern Ideologies. 
hi- , PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI, Foundations of Indian Civilization: L. 
rd III (10), October, 1952: PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI, Foundations of Indian Civi- 


lization, IL MAKHANLAL RAY CHAUDHURY, Democracy and Social Change in 
Islamic Countries. 


}i- 
a Ill (11), November, 1952: NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, The Philosophy of the 
al- Vedanta. 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), II (4), 1952: H. L. 
- MIEVILLE, Foi, Croyance et Raison. 
ad- THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXIX (7), November, 1952: ANON., Im- 


> peratives of Seers, Saints and Prophets. ANON., Letters of Swami Turiyananda. EDI- 
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TOR, Varnashrama-dharma—A Superb Service-Scheme. WOLFRAM H. Kocu, John 
Tauler, The Great German Mystic. P. SANKARANARAYANAN, Gautama the Buddha. 
SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. SUBANDHU, Charaiveti: Bet- 
ter Base for Higher Flights. V. RAGHAVAN, Mother Worship—Vedic Concept. 
BRAHMACHARI DURGA CHAITANYA, Mother Worship—Tantric Concept. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Calcutta), XVIII (1), May-July, 1952: Su- 
NITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Sanskrit and the Languages of Asia. J. BRONOWSKI, Folk- 
lore of the Atomic Age. KURT F. LEIDECKER, The Philosophy of Science. SHANKAR 
LAL KAUL, Mother Lal of Kashmir. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHISCHE FORSCHUNG (Meisenheim, Glan), VI 
(3), 1952: G. KAHL-FURTHMANN, Karl Jaspers “Philosophischer Glaube” und die 
Traditionelle Philosophie. FRITZ-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN, Philosophie in Latein- 
america. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Appro- 
priate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





The twenty-seventh meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held at the 
University of Mysore in December, 1952. The program was as follows: 

I. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. D. M. Datta, Modern Indian Philosophy: Its Needs and 
Its Social Role. 

Il. SyMPoOsIA. 1. Logical Positivism versus Metaphysics. G. N. Mathrani, K. N. 
Kar, Veena Gajendragadgar, S. C. Chatterjee. 2. Can There Be Ethics without Meta- 
physics? P. S. Ramanathan, D. D. Vadekar, S. K. Chattopadhyaya, T. M. P. Mahadevan. 

III. HisTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. R. P. Singh, President, Where is the Vedanta Go- 
ing? Nathmal Tatia, Nayas-Ways of Approach and Observation; Sri Chandra, Bearing 
of Time-character of Immediacy in the Philosophy of Bradley, Bergson, and James; Jikai 
Fujiyoshi, Buddhism in Japan; S. K. Saksena, Indian Philosophy and the Western Mind; 
A. K. Sarkar, Some Arguments for Whitehead’s God; J. D. Swamidasan, The Philosophy 
of David Hume; C. Ramalingam, Philosophy of St. Ramalingam; Srimati Aloka Muk- 
hopadyaya, Is Berkeley a Realist?; B. A. Krishnaswamy Rao, Madhva’s Theory of Time. 

IV. Locic AND METAPHysICcs. A. K. Mazumdar, President, no title listed; G. R. 
Malkani, Unity and Difference; A. G. Javadekar, Comprehensive Conception of Logic; 
R. Das, The Search for the Real; C. T. K. Chari, On Departures from Two-valued 
Logics; K. C. Gupta, Sense-data and Judgment in Perceptual Knowledge; Pravas Jivan 
Choudhury, Sense-data and Understanding; J. N. Chubb, Need for Reconstruction in 
Philosophy; Indra Sen, The Aim, Datum and Method of Philosophy; D. L. Sharma Pur- 
kayastha, Fact and Reality; A. K. Mukherjee, The “Elimination” of Metaphysics; P. R. 
Damle, The Standpoint of Philosophy; G. A. Raju, A Vedantic Point of View. 

V. ETHICS, SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. N. R. Kulkarni, President, Social 
Philosophy of Sri Sankara. A. S. Narayana Pillai, Rasa as Aesthetic Intuition; P. R. 
Damle, On Means and Ends; Mr. Valiuddin, The Concept of Religion in Islam; R. 
Ramanujachari, Grace and Predestination; S. G. Hulyalkar, Virtue and Virtues; P. R. 
Joshi, The Concept of Moksha (Liberation) ; J. D. Swamidasan, A Philosophical Theory 
of Punishment; A. De Mendonca, To God Through Self; Mohanlal Mehta, Doctrine 
of Karma and Fatalism; Srinivas Dixit, Is There Ethics without Metaphysics; D. I. 
Jesudoss, The Political Philosophy of Tiruvalluvar; P. C. Divanji, Mahayoga of 
Maharshi. 

VI. PsycHOLocy. V. K. Kothurkar, President, Human Relations in Education; Jai 
Prakash Srivastava, Aggressive Behaviour in the Depressed Class Children; Shrinivas 
Dixit, Kant and Freud; R. M. Loomba, The Choice of a Career and Opportunity; H. 
L. Debnath, The Concept of “Unconscious Mental States” in Freudian Psycho-analysis; 
T. G. Kalghatgi, Nature of Emotions. 
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94 NEWS AND NOTES 


The Institute for the Science of Thought (Tokyo) has published its “Prospectus and 
Report” covering the years since its establishment in 1946. In the report is given a list 
citing some of the important articles published in The Science of Thought, the organ 
of the Institute. Following are the articles published in the field of philosophy: 


I (1), May, 1946: Mitsuo TAKETANI, How Could Philosophy Regain Its Effective- 
ness? SHUNSUKE TSURUMI, Talismanic Use of Language: A Study of the Language 
of Politics in Japan. KAZUKO TsURUMI, Critical Comments on Dewey's Social 
Philosophy. 

I (3), December, 1946: IcHIRO KURATA, Remnants of Primitive Logic in the 
Japanese Contemporary Language. TATSUO HAYASHI, MiTsUO TAKETANI, MASAO 
MATSUMOTO, MASAO MARUYAMA, KAZUKO TsURUMI, On the Possibilities of a New 
History of Philosophy: A Symposium on Russell's History of Western Philosophy. 

I (4), June, 1947: Goro HANI, Historical Analysis of Philosophy. OroyA MIyAcl, 
The Popularity of Philosophy in Japan. RYOZO TAKEDA, Sociology of Philosophy- 
mania in Japan. 

Il (2), November, 1947: SHUNSUKE TSURUMI, Morris’ System of Semiotic with 
Critical Comments. SATOSHI WATANABE, The Origin and Function of Time. 

II (1), January, 1948: KANJI HATANO, The Emergence of Naive Realism in 
Children’s Philosophy. 

III (2), February, 1948: KryOKO TAKEDA, MASAAKI KAWAGUCHI, and SHUNSUKE 
TsURUMI, The Philosophical Analysis of Popular Novels. 

III (3), March, 1948: SHUNSUKE TSURUMI and YOSHIYUKI TSURUMI, An Interim 
Report on Common Man's Philosophy. 

Ill (7), July, 1948: KayiRO YAMAMOTO, The Japanese Movie as a Medium of 
Communication. 

III (8), August, 1948: ZENMARO TOKI, Japanese Poetry as a Medium of Commu- 
nication. 

IV (2), March, 1949: C. W. Morris, Experimental Humanistics. TAKEYOSHI 
KAWASHIMA, MITSUO TAKETANI, SHUNSUKE TSURUMI, YOSHIYUKI TSURUMI, A 
Reaction Analysis of the Novel Is All the Hope Lost?—An Operational Definition of 
the Democratization of Japan. 

IV (3), April, 1949: HAJIME NAKAMURA, The Japanese Way of Thinking. 

IV (5), July, 1949: KUNIO YANAGITA, YOSHITARO HIRANO, TAKEYOSHI KAWa- 
SHIMA, Nosoru NIDA, KAZUKO TSURUMI, Comparative Study of Japan and China: 
A Symposium on Lin Yueh Hwa’s The Golden Wing. TAIHEI IMAMURA, The Japa- 
nese Mentality in the Japanese Arts. 

V (2), April, 1950: Tamer IMAMURA, Movie as an Embodiment of the Japanese 
Mind. EucHi KryomiyA, Psychological Analysis of Japanese Music. HAJIME NAKA- 
MURA, Comments on Morris’ Open Self. 


It is a pleasure to announce the establishment of a new significant journal in the 
field: Indogaku Bukkyégaku Kenkyu (Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies), an 
organ of Nihon-Indogaku-Bukkyogaku-Kai (Japanese Association of Indian and Bud- 
dhist Studies), Tokyo. Professor Shoson Miyamoto is Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors and Editor of the journal. Volume I, Number 1 appeared in July, 1952. The 
complete table of contents of this issue is printed in the Periodical Literature section. 
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Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Calcutta (Post- 
Graduate Department) and visiting Professor of Indian Philosophy and Culture at 
the University of Hawaii for the year 1952-53, has been appointed General President 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress for next year. 


Dr. Chatterjee, Dr. N. A. Nikam, now at Yale University, and Dr. P. T. Raju, now 
at the University of Illinois, have been appointed representatives of the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress to the XIth International Congress of Philosophy, to be held at 
Brussels in August, 1953. 


Professor F. S. C. Northrop of Yale University, in his presidential address to the 
members of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, at the 
December meeting of the Division, spoke on “The Philosophy of Natural Science and 
Comparative Law.” 


Idealistic Thought of India, by Dr. P. T. Raju, is scheduled for publication by George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and Harvard University Press this spring. 








